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Sam.Maz-za^ 


Burlington Waterfront 540-0188 • Douintomn Montpelier 2G2-CBHE 


HERE’S HOW TO ENTER: 

TEST DRIVE A NEW 2014 = 1 CHANCE 

BUY A NEW 2014=1 CHANCE 

PURCHASE THE PLATINUM RIDER PROGRAM = 2 CHANCES 

Bring this ad into dealership for an additional chance to win! 

‘This offer is good 10/1/14 through 10/14/14. 

In stock 2014 H-D only. Some exclusions apply. See dealership for contest rules. 


SamMazzaFarms.com : 277 Lavigne Rd : Colchester : Vermont f 


3 REASONS 

to be happy about fall 


fall foliage ... it's delicious ! 


| fall food: hearty local SOUP'S ON! 
(delicious ! ) 


(also delicious) 

fall folk: live delicious!!! 
music 6 nights a week 

luding residencies by Josh Panda, Jay Ek 
and Sunday bluegrass brunch scramble 


* ® ' 

SEVEN DAYSIES 
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ANNUAL HARVEST FESTIVAL 

Two weekends this year! 

Saturday October 4th 11am -4pm 
Sunday October 12th, 11am-4pm 

FUN & GAMES UNDER OUR PAVILION 

Pony Rides, Face Painting, Food Vendors & More 

FALL HARVEST 

VT Apples & Cider 

Winter Squash, Gourds, Pie Pumpkins, 

Indian Com, Corn Stalks & More! 

HAYRIDES TO THE 
PUMPKIN PATCH! 

to Pick Your Own 
Weekends thru October 19th 


ENJOY FROM OUR BAKERY 

APPLE CIDER DONUTS, SUGAR COOKIES, 802 655 3440 

FRUIT PIES. MEAT PIES, S MORE! 











pruce Peak 


PERFORMING 
Arts Center 


Join us for Peak <S 88 l 


Experiences 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 


PERFORMING 
Arts Center 


TAMMY FLETCHER 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4,8:00 PM 

Powerhouse vocalist and Vermont Diva Tammy 
Fletcher returns for an exciting evening of 
elegant blues, classy songs, and funky fun. 


WILL PATTON QUARTET J « 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 8:00 PM I 

Will Patton, calledbyjazzmando.com "one of a 1 41 

handful of jazz mandolin global titans" leads the h ' I 

group which features New England legend David 

Gu sakov on violin, first call jazz bassist Clyde 

Stats and well respected master guitarist Dono Schabner Their latest 

CD, "Flow", received a 'Tammy' from the Times Argus as the Instrumental 

Album of the Year and was selected by Vermont Public Radio as one of the 

top jazz releases of 2012. 


PERLMAN MUSIC 
PROGRAM 
CELEBRATION 
CONCERT 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8,730PM 


To cap off its fourth annual Fall Residency in Stowe, exceptional Perlman 
Music Program alumni ensembles perform chambermusicmasterworks, and 
Maestro Itzhak Perlman conducts the PMP String Orchestra, in a stunning 
Celebration Concert. Drawn from all over the world, PMP alumni are young 
professional artists with diverse careers, whose spirited music-making in 
Stowe exdtes and inspires audiences around the globe. 
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* LIBATIONS * BREWERY • 


“Best beer Iron in New England." ft 


Thursday, October 9 • 4pm 

AN EVENING WITH HOPFENSTARK 


noM 


| One of Quebec's most creative brewers, Fred Cormier, 
will be in house with an array of his beers for our 
enjoyment. These beers don't see Vermont taps often 
enough, gel them while you have the chance. 
TENTATIVE TAP LIST... 

Saison Station 16 Whitt Win Band And 
Karauad Fitduick Inf n ill Sind ' 7 Sotos La Fliiadt : Mali 
Sitson Station 7 (Bitic auxHt.bts) • Boson dt Higgs 
Sliaofl Station 55 Hojapy Saison ■ Plus Sum Yny Spinal Batiks! 


Friday - Monday al 1 1 30AM - 


E 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


IN FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 

SUNDAY. 
OCTOBER 19th 

6:30PM 


BEERWCH 

PAIRING! 


BEER 


5 -COURSE DINNER PAIRED W/ CRAFT L._ 

E532223 Blue Bandana Chocolate (VT), 
DrinkCraftBeer.com, FHTG Executive Chef Joe, 
FHTG Bar Managers Jeff & Colin. 


5-course beer & chocolate pairing dinner 
featuring all parts of the chocolate-making process. 
Contact FHTG for reservations: 802.859.08881 


FARMH0USETG.COM 





ALL Marmot, Mountain 
Hardwear, Burton & 
Black Diamond 


ALL Patagonia 


ALL Cloudveil 


©Marmot' ^ 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2 N 
10 AM 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5 
6 PM 


B77-2B4-3270 

www.KLMOUNTAINSHOP.com 

2613 SHELBURNE RD, SHELBURNE, VT 


KL MOUNTAINSHOP.COM 
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our social network is owned by advertisers ... 

Y You are the product that's bought and sold." 
Those bold statements are part of the 
manifesto behind Elio, a new social-media 
network based in Burlington that is taking off. In fact 
Elio has drawn so much attention and so many new 
members that it had to temporarily prevent existing 
users from inviting new people to sign up last week— 
even though it's still in beta mode. 

Kathryn Flagg wrote about Elio on Friday for Seven 
Days' Live Culture blog, revealing that inventor and en- 
trepreneur Paul Budnitz — who splits his time between 
New York and Shelburne — is one of its cofounders. U.S. 
Securities and Exchange Commission filings list Elio at 
47 Maple Street, the address for Budnitz Bicycles and 
Karma Birdhouse. Shelburne-based FreshTracks Capital 
invested $435,000 in Elio in January. 

Eilo pledges idealism: ‘We believe a social network 
can be a tool for empowerment. Not a tool to deceive, 
coerce, and manipulate — but a place to connect create, 
and celebrate life." 

Perhaps that explains why hipsters have flocked to 
Elio. Some LGBTQ users are fleeing Facebook because it 
requires members to use their real names. The accounts 
of drag queens have been suspended, which some con- 
sider discriminatory. "Is Elio the Anti-Facebook ... WeVe 
All Been Waiting For?" the site queerty.com asked. 

Social networks have come and gone, and it remains 
to be seen how Elio will do in the long haul. Budnitz told 
Bloomberg Businessweek that 40,000 to 50.000 people 
an hour are signing up. 

In that interview, posted Tuesday, he noted that bill- 
boards are illegal in Vermont which contributes to the 
state's beauty. That's not the only "Vermont influence" 
on ad-free Elio. 



WE BELIEVE A SOCIAL NETWOHK GAN BE A TOOL FOR EMPOWERMENT. NOT A TQDL ID DECEIVE, COERCE. AND MANIPULATE — 

BUT A PLACE TO CONNECT, COEATE, AND CELEBOATE LIFE.” 


facing 

facts 
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WHOA! 



with an arrow. 
Mean season? 

m 

UP IN THE AIR 

State officials are 
considering banning 
hunters from using 
drones. Shooting 
down unmanned 
aerial vehicles 
— let’s not ban that 


© 



killed in front of 
the Sheraton. 


«§ 

NOT MAKING THE 
GRADE 

Fewer than half 
ofVemiont's 
public school 
students tested 
at par for science, 
tile Agency of Ed 
reported. Rocks 
in a hard place? 


1,649 

That's how many pounds a pumpkin 
weighed at last weekend's Vermont Giant 
Pumpkin Growers’ Association event, 
according to WCAX. Grown by Jerioho 
farmer Richard Squires, the pumpkin 
smashed the previous statewide record 
by almost 100 pounds. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. "Hello, Elio: Seven Things to Know About 
the Burlington-based 'Anti-Facebook'" 

by Kathryn Flagg. The social network that 
went viral last week is based right here in 

2. “Young Farmers Take Root in Vermont's 
Remotest Reaches" by Kathryn Flagg. 
Young farmers are flocking to the 
Northeast Kingdom in search of affordable 

3. "Are Tinted Car Windows Really Illegal In 
Vermont?" by Liz Cantrell. If you want to 
tint your ride, stick to the back windows. 

4. "This Is Where I Leave You" by Margot 
Harrison. Despite the all-star cast this 
ensemble comedy falls flat. 

5. "Northern Bayou Cold Brew, Now in South 
Burlington" by Hannah Palmer Egan, For 
those hop heads who just cant get enough, 
this new company offers dry-hopped 
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tweet of 
the week: 


UPvtcraghead 


:l 


FOLLOW U5 ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAVS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAVSVT.COM/TWITTER 



Fire & let 

...where the food isn’t the only thing that’s interesting 
26 Seymour Street | Middlebury | 802.388.7166 | fireandicerestaurant. 


QUESTION: I don’t have perfect 
credit, can I still purchase a home? * 

L" O Call Kim Negron and {(* ^ 

X Li W • make it a reality today! +Jj 

&*-¥>*£ 

802.846.4646 

© w W knegron@homebridge.com 

HomeBridge' www.HomeBridge.com/kimnegron I 

Kim Negron 




October 4, 2014 


German & Domeitic Been 
Kid'i & Adult Games 
Local Vendors 

Live Performance* By: 

The Mad Bavarian Brass Band 
Wat/lon Speed 


$12 online pre-purchate, $15 day of. 

Includes souvenir stein! 



East Burke, Vermont 

(802) 626-7300 


Saasm Eta® sue as asfefi 

Buy before Oct 13 to ?et 
the best deal possible! 

£QiQ3 pan aKJa? QS fl§g S3S0 

1% of July, Auyuit & September 
pan salcr ?o toward* the 
Lyndon State College Scholanhip fund! 

Visit SkiBurke.com for more info 
& be sure to Like us on facebook! 


SEVEN DAYS 




©3014 Da Capo Pul 



feed back 

READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 

(Bemie’s candidacy attracted the support 
of 78 Vermont voters.) 

And, unlike La Follette, a Republican 
who staunchly defended civil liberties 
during the dark Wilson years, Bemie and the 
Senate Democrats are hell bent on amend- 
ing the Bill of Rights to stifle the speech of 
those who oppose their brand of politics. 
La Follette would have been tirelessly lead- 
ing the opposition to that destructive idea, 
which even the ACLU firmly opposes. 

Bemie’s hero, on his office wall, is 
Socialist Eugene V Debs, imprisoned by 
Wilson but pardoned by Republican Harding. 
On my office wall, alongside Jefferson and 
Reagan, is a portrait of Republican Bob La 
Follette, and I'm not going to let the Socialists 
and Sanderistas steal it 

John McClaughry 


BERNIE BETTER... 

If Bemie really wants to be president, he 
needs to boldly, loudly and emphatically 
address the global climate crisis ['“Run, 
Bemie, Run,’" September 17]. We, the 
people, need to hear his plan for dethron- 
ing the wealthy from their power over 
politics. One thing he could do to start is to 
demand the end to taxpayers subsidizing 
fossil-fuel companies. The money could 
be spent instead on super-insulating all 
buildings in the U.S., which will reduce 
the buildings' carbon emissions by 80 to 
90 percent — more than one-third of the 
country's total carbon emissions. 


TIM NEWCOMB 


-OH -A Few*- IN THE TRAIL, 
CANDIDATE MILNE - WHICH WAV 
SBOULb WE SO? F5 

J, V 

Jar ® ■ 

1 WELL, SOSh - THERE 'S 

J AN ARGUMENT FOR 
n HEAblNG RIGHT, BUT 
m I'M REAU-Y NOT SURE 

\ WHERE WEARS. Go 

_ \p =) [ MAYBE GO LEFT > 


I MEAN , BCTH WAYS 
ARE "PLAUSIBLE , 

BUT YOU'RE NOT 
GOING- Tb CATCH ME 
TUT -FlOp?lNS ON 
THlG QUESTION, 

S6 I^AY- j 

5 /wait") 

FCRWARh IN ALL bVRECTONG ! 

IT'S GOING TO 

BE A LONS \ VCjW ; 
CAMPAIGN .. ] , 

m3i 


WHO IS BOB LA FOLLETTE? 

[Re ‘“Run, Bemie, Run,”’ September 17]: 
Paul Heintz's report from the Sanders fes- 
tival in Wisconsin produced an interesting 
quote from the Washington correspondent 
of the Nation: “the similarities between 
Sanders and La Follette are unmistakable." 

Yes, both Sanders and famous 
Wisconsin Progressive Sen, Bob La Follette 
had to “fight their way in” over the opposi- 
tion of the ruling class, and both waged 
stiff battles against corporate power. 

La Follette was the champion of the 
working class for demanding the eight- 
hour day, workers' compensation, primary 
elections instead of caucuses, and antitrust 
laws. But he wanted nothing to do with 
socialism. 

John Chamberlain, a onetime left- 
ist turned classical liberal intellectual, 
“counted La Follette as an exception to 
the progressives who helped to move the 
nation toward regimented socialism.” The 
leftist historian Gabriel Kolko, historian 
Jeff Taylor adds, similarly saw La Follette 
as “standing apart from many Progressives 
in favoring competition, not monopoly 
(private or public).’’ 

By contrast, in 1980 militant socialist 
Sanders ran as a Vermont presidential 
elector of the Socialist Workers Party, 
which had earlier been expelled from the 
Socialist Party for being Trotskyite revo- 
lutionaries. The SWP platform called for 
nationalization of the auto, oil and defense 
industries into government monopolies. 


WEEK IN REVIEW 


Bernie could demand all power be re- PROTECT PINE STREET 
trieved from natural and green sources I want to echo the sentiments in Sue Higby's 
by a certain year; science tells us that letter to the editor [Feedback: “Planning 
alternative energy sources can fuel the for What?" September 17] as well as the 
whole planet at present. Likewise, he sentiments of Steve Conant, Adam Brooks 



1 demand or advise 
the return of the wholly 
successful EV-1 auto to 
the market. 

Without definite 
and radical plans 
spelled out for us 
people of heart and 
conscience, Bernie 
sounds a lot like the 
other capitalists run- 
ning for office and 
ruining our planet. I 
vote for Liberty Union Party, Earth First 
and all people equally cared for. 


MARCHING ON 

Four hundred thousand people got together 
to save our planet at the People’s Climate 
March in New York City on September 21 
[Off Message: “Slideshow: Scenes from the 
Climate March," September 22], One thou- 
sand Vermonters in 22 buses left before the 
crack of dawn to join the march, including 
Sen. Bernie Sanders. Unions were well 
represented in the march. According to 
NPR, “The demonstration ... was intended 
to turn up the heat on a UN process that’s 
sometimes glacially slow.” 

If you didn't attend, here are some 
sound bites and visual impressions from 
the speakers and the posters the marchers 
carried. From the podium, an indigenous 
leader said, “The planet is in danger. We 
have to do something. Is President Obama 
doing enough? Not one of us is doing 
enough." It is as UN Secretary-General 
Ban Ki-moon said: “There is no plan B 
because we do not have planet B.” 

Pointing to the huge crowd, NYC 
Mayor Bill de Blasio declared, “This is 
what happens when people get together 
and ask for things." One of the speakers 
even called for grassroots action to over- 
turn the Supreme Court's Citizens United 
decision. Another said, “The leaders of the 
world have to bear the pressure of collec- 
tive action. People are more than ready." 

The marchers’ feelings were expressed 
on the posters they carried: “If the gov- 
ernment won’t do it, the people certainly 
will.” “Youth demands climate change.” 
“Tear Down That Wall Street." “No to 
dirty energy.” "It is not the leaders who 
will change; unfortunately it has to be 
us." The people spoke on September 21. 


and Bruce Seifer as quoted 
in [“Burlington’s Changing 
South End Looks Way Into Its 
Future,” September 3], While 
future planning for the South 
End is a great idea, I fear 
that Mayor Weinberger and 
company look upon the South 
End Arts District with dollar 
signs in their eyes. I urge cau- 
tion regarding planBTV South 
End, as we all have seen places 
around the country and here 
in Vermont where the funk 
factor that draws people to an area like the 
SEAD is exactly what is at risk when devel- 
opment-minded folks descend. Affordable 
artist studios and office spaces need to be 
nurtured for the South End to continue to 
blossom with creativity and entrepreneur- 
ship. Due to the growth of large job creators 
like Dealer.com, we need to address parking 
as well. The greater Pine Street area is a 
vibrant working neighborhood. 

As with any movement toward the 
future, it is best done while honoring the 
past SEABA has supported art and business 
in the district for more than two decades, 
and I believe its members can help to lead 
a discussion toward a vision that keeps 
our creative economy in the forefront My 
hope is that Burlington City Arts, as a city- 
wide arts organization, will join this vision 
without falling prey to any agendas that run 
counter to a thriving arts district This may 
be difficult given BCA’s ties to city hall, but 
essential if we are to preserve all that the 
arts district has going for it 

Twenty years from now, we want to look 
back on this time as a beginning of more 
support of artists, entrepreneurs, musicians, 
performers and creators of all kinds from 
die city of Burlington — not the beginning 
of the loss of what has been in the works for 
more than 20 years. 


SAY SOMETHING! 





Burlington, VT 05402-11 


Cheese in the Buff 

Buffalo Mozzarella 
imported from Italy. 
Textured, flavorful, and 
a great deal at 99 cents or 
$4.99/case of 6 

Sticky, Liquid Gold 

Maple Syrup galore! 

We’ve got all shapes and 
sizes marked down 
just in time for autumn. 
Great selection, better prices. 

Wines with Sol 

New in our cellar: 

Tierra del Sol wines. 

Both Cabernet and 
Carmenere impressed 
our finicky team. 

Smart buys at just $8.99. 

Its My Bake Time 

Organic Pastry Flour-just 
$3.99 for a 5-lb. bag. 
Pre-heat that oven! 

P .ITEESE TRADER S 
WTNE SELLERS 


1136 Williston Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 

(Next to tlie Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


□i 



A INI tw BEAUTY 
EXPERIENCE AWAITS 


saJfn o saJrfn 

109 WINOOSKI FALLS WAY 
SALONSALONWINOOSKI.COM | 654.74 
SALONSALONWINOOSKI@GMAIL.COt 


SATURDAY HITE/ 



I^ED SQUARE 


WED 10/1 THE USUAL SUSPECTS 7PM 


136 church Sfrecf, Burlmjfow 
Having a party? Rent the blue root*)/ 

inf«?r edsquarevt.com . xsi-xio? 





for under $50! 


Nachos, Chicken Fingers 
and Jala peno Poppers 

4 Pints of Brewery Fresh Beer 
that are ten feet from tank to tap 


tip included , walk out 
happy and full 


KL SPORT 


Earth Waste SEASON 
& Metal SPONSORS: 


GE Aviation 


2014 


2014 


2014 


SAGE CATTABRIGA-ALOSA 
■ story behind his adventures in the flrr 


October 7, 2014/ 7:30PM 


PARAMOUNT paramountlive.org 30 center st. Rutland, vt . 802 .775.0903 

THFATRF 1 0 
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Young Republicans 
Challenge Incumbent 
Denis In Burlington’s 
New North End 

Fracas In Arizona 
Prison Leads to 
Lockdown for 
Vermont Inmates 


24 Opera Company of 
Mlddlebury Picks 
a Favorite 


36 What, Me Warrior? 


Independent Docs 
Struggle to Compete 
With Hospitals 

BV KATHRYN FLAGG 


Vermont Arts Council 
Honors Three In 
Annual Gala Awards 
Ceremony 


38 Separated at Birth 





COLUMNS + REVIEWS 

12 Fair Game politics 
26 Drawn & Paneled art 
29 Hackle culture 
45 Side Dishes food 
71 Soundbites music 
75 Album Reviews 
78 Art Review 
84 Movie Reviews 
93 Ask Athena sex 


FUN STUFF 



SECTIONS 

11 The Magnificent 7 
20 Life Lines 
52 Calendar 
64 Classes 
70 Music 
78 Art 
84 Movies 


CLASSIFIEDS 




This newspaper features 
interactive print — neato! 




/V iaKe ft ShtieMatt 


Rugged and ei ' edruit at once, Trask 

SHOES AND BOOTS ARE AS PRACTICAL 
AS THEY A 





Get ready -for Hunger Mountain Coop’s 


•MNW* October $ rd , M-' 1 ’, 5 ,b iSat® 

> Featuring over Fri/ Sat 83M- 7 TM • Son 8gM-noon . Natural, organic, 

50 it»Ms! 


. Natural. organic, 
and local products 



$i 

SAVE 66% 

PA1LY PANTRY 
PICEP TOMATOES 

(twelve 28-oz cars) 


Tffjn'nWosj 



®SP3feEsl Everyone WelcoMe! 

bZi Stone Cutters Way- Montpelier. Vf 
802 . 222 >. 8 ooo • www.hungerMountain.coop 


All sales are final. Quantities liMited. No substitutions or additional discounts. Prices do not include tax, or deposits. 



^5 PEAK Presents 

SHAWN COLVIN 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24TH 7 FOEGER BALLROOM 
7PM DOORS / 8PM OPENER / 9PM SHOW 

General Admission: *40 
VIP Admission: *75 


JAY^PEAK's 5th Annual 

BEAN & BREW FESTIVAL 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4TH / HOTEL JAY GREEN / N00N-6PM 


COFFEE AND BEER SAMPLING. LIVE MUSIC, FOOD, GIVE-A-WAYS. 
AND ACTIVITIES FOR KIDS AND ADULTS 


in Grove Coffee, and VP Coffee Company, 
ck Kingdom Brewing. Covered Briilge, 
er. Zero Gravity. Queen City, and more. 


*20 in advance. *30 day of (if available). 

:ludes a commemorative pint glass and twelve draught tickets for sampling. 
Pull pour tickets also available for purchase. 


FOR MORE DETAILS OR TO PURCHASE 

jaypeakresort.com/Music OR 802.327.2154 


FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO PURCHASE: 

802.327.21 54 OR jaypeakresort.com/Events 








SATURDAY 4 

Eat, Drink, Be Merry 


TUESDAY 7 

In Alignment 


SATURDAY 4 & SUNDAY 5 

Invention Convention 


SATURDAY 4 & SUNDAY 5 

Road Trip 

Art lovers hitthe highway tomore 


ONGOING 

Slumber Party 


THURSDAY 2 &TRIDAY 3 

Now Hear This 


STRAIGHT 

SHOOTER 



All the lines 
you love... 

Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 



Mirrer Mirrer 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £)\vned - Locally Operated 
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POLITICS 


A s Vermont’s political establish- 
ment prepares for an epic battle 
over whether — and how — to 
pay for the nation’s first univer- 
sal health care system, an unlikely charac- 
ter is sounding the alarm. 

He doesn’t believe the legislature has 
the fortitude to raise $2 billion in revenue 
to pay for the 
so-called single- 
payer system Gov. 

PETER SHUMLIN’S 

administration 

has spent nearly four years crafting. And 
he fears that if the governor and legislature 
rely on a hefty payroll tax to finance it, 
they’ll drive small employers out of busi- 
ness and commit “political suicide." 

Who is this mystery man? 

He’s no GOP operative, insurance 
industry executive or Vermont Chamber 
of Commerce lobbyist He’s john franco. 
a lefty lawyer from Burlington who cut 
his teeth as an aide to Sen. bernie sanders 
(I-Vt.) and has spent 25 years fighting for 
universal health care. 

TO the consternation of traditional 
single-payer advocates, Franco believes 
Vermont should simply bolster the existing 
health insurance exchange by increasing 
subsidies and encouraging more small 
business employees to enroll directly. By 
drawing down more federal funds and levy- 
ing a 1 percent payroll tax — far lower than 
the double-digit taxes contemplated by 
consultants — he thinks the state can cover 
everybody for less money, in less time. 

Franco says he’s driven not by dogma, 
but by fear of failure. He remembers all too 
well when Vermont legislators took what 
he calls an “all-or-nothing approach” to 
health care reform in 1994 and ended up 
with "nothing to fall back on.” 

Even now — with Democratic super- 
majorities in the House and Senate and 
a single-payer-supporting governor — 
Franco thinks it’s unlikely that legislators 
will sign off on a major tax hike, even if the 
move away from a premium-based system 
will save money in the end. 

“When I walk around the Statehouse, I 
don’t see $2 billion in taxes in the eyes of 
many people,” he says. “We cannot afford to 
have this completely collapse and blow up 
on us. This is just too much of a historical 
opportunity to let that happen." 

Franco’s idea isn’t new; he’s been 
pitching versions of it for years. A similar 
concept drafted by legislative consultant 
ken thorpe was briefly debated last winter 
after Senate President Pro Tern john 
Campbell (D-Windsor) appeared to em- 
brace it, then distanced himself from it. But 
in recent months, Franco has stepped up 


his advocacy, meeting with legislators, the 
Vermont Business Roundtable, Shumlin’s 
business advisory council and members of 
the governor's senior staff. 

That's got some single-payer advocates 
worried — because they don’t agree with 
his plan and worry it will undermine their 

“I fundamentally disagree with John 
Franco that any reform that’s based on the 
exchange is capable of providing universal 
affordable health care,” says peter sterling, 
another former Sanderista who’s spent 
years fighting for single-payer and now 
runs the union-funded advocacy group 
Vermont Leads. 

Such a system “will always see tens of 
thousands of Vermonters who I believe will 
be uninsured," Sterling says, because some 
will fail to pay their premiums and others 
will miss the three-month open enrollment 
period. Further, he argues, “We cannot 


I'VE BEEN AT THIS FOR 25 YEARS. 
ANDIDON’TWANTTOSEE 
THIS SCREWED UP 

JOHN FRANCO 

sustain a system of using public dollars to 
subsidize private insurance companies." 

deb richter, a Montpelier physician and 
founder of Vermont Health Care for All, 
says she’s spoken with Franco about his 
concept, but considers it more of a “back of 
the napkin” theory, because it hasn’t been 
vetted by economists. Rather than dream- 
ing up other ideas, she says, advocates 
should seize the moment and pass the most 
comprehensive plan they can. 

“Frankly, to come up with a Plan B at 
this point makes no sense. It feels like a 
bait-and-switch to me," she says. “This is 
the plan. The governor’s behind it We’re in 
the best of circumstances to get this done 
this time.” 

Of course, what plan the governor is 
behind isn’t quite clear. Shumlin ignored 
a legislative mandate to submit a financing 
proposal in January 2013. He now says he’ll 
disclose details of his plan’s benefit package 
later this year and its financing in January 
2015 — after this November's election. 

Shumlin’s director of health care 
reform, robin lunge, says the administra- 
tion’s “goal" is to see the legislature sign 
off on the governor’s plan by the end of the 
legislative session next May. But given the 
compressed timeline, the complexity of the 
subject and its economic impact on every 
business in the state, many in Montpelier 


paulheintz 


are skeptical that’s possible. That skepti- 
cism will surely grow if the administration 
continues to fumble its implementation of 
Vermont Health Connect, which is cur- 
rently “down for maintenance.” 

“If the administration can make a com- 
pelling argument why this will be better for 
the state than what we have now and that it 
wouldn’t be too disruptive, there’s the pos- 
sibility it could pass," says House Speaker 
shap smith (D-Morristown). “But I’m 
under no illusion: Anything like this will be 
incredibly difficult to move forward." 

As for the timing, he adds, “Let me 
just put it this way: We are not just going 
to rubber-stamp anything that gets put in 
front of us.” 

With so many obstacles in the path of 
comprehensive reform, some single-payer 
supporters privately concede that Franco's 
plan may end up as a final compromise. But 
they feel that by embracing the plan too 
soon, they would fracture support for sin- 
gle-payer, give opponents cover to oppose 
it and undermine negotiations. 

“I think this whole Franco proposal, in 
a way, is premature. We need to see what 
the administration comes up with,” says 
Rep. chris pearson (P-Burlington), who has 
worked closely with Franco on health care 

Pearson's not the only one hesitant to 
discuss Franco’s plan. Lunge, Smith and the 
Democratic leaders of the House's health 
care and tax-writing committees — Reps. 
mike fisher (D-Lincoln) and janet ancel 
(D-Calais) — all brushed off questions 
about it. 

Sen. tim ashe (D/P-Chittenden), who 
chairs the Senate Finance Committee, 
isn’t exactly excited to compare two 
proposals whose details remain vague or 
top-secret. Speaking generally, he says he 
worries Franco’s concept wouldn’t con- 
trol spending, might burden the wrong 
businesses and would rely upon federal 
subsidies that could dry up under a 
Republican Congress. But he says it could 
be a "pragmatic approach” to solving an 
age-old problem. 

“Some people confuse the means with 
the ends,” he says, referring to hard-core 
single-payer supporters. “What we want is 
the ends. So if John’s plan or anybody else’s 
can get people covered and slow growth in 
spending, it's worth consideration, because 
that’s what really matters.” 

He adds, “There are purists who are 
going to think this is some signal or mes- 
sage or provocative statement. It’s a logical, 
sane position." 

What would be insane, says Franco, is 
to let the perfect plan be the enemy of the 
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“I’ve been at this for 25 years, and I don't 
want to see this screwed up," he says. “I'm 
62 years old. I don't have forever here. I'm 
not going to spend two or three decades at 
the chinch, waiting for the bride to arrive.” 

Lobby Hobby 

When Lt Gov. phil scott reports his latest 
fundraising figures this week, one group 
will surely be represented: registered 
Vermont lobbyists. 

As of early September, Scott had raised 
nearly $15,000 for his reelection campaign 
from lobbyists, their firms and their clients. 
At least 12 registered lobbyists had donated 
directly — including Andrew maclean of 
MacLean Meehan & Rice, joe choouette of 
Downs Rachlin Martin and chuck storrow 
of KSE Partners. 

Choquette’s colleague, DRM lobbyist 
and Montpelier Mayor john hollar, joined 
real estate developer and Barre Mayor thom 
lauzon in hosting a fundraiser for Scott 
in August. This Wednesday night MMR 
lobbyist heidi tringe will cohost another 
fundraiser for the Republican incumbent in 
Burlington. 

Hollar — whose clients hail from the 
banking, insurance, hospital and energy 
industries — even starred in Scott’s first 
television advertisement vouching for the 
lite gov’s character. 

What kind of message does all this lob- 
byist love send to voters? 

‘These are all people I know and work 
with," Scott explains, adding that he in- 
cluded the Democratic mayor in his TV ad 
to highlight his bipartisan bona tides. 

Scott says Hollar has lobbied him in the 
past but the lieutenant governor cant re- 
member on whose behalf or on what issues. 
He says he doles out no special treatment to 
his donors. 

“I don’t think there’s any quid pro quo at 
all," he says. “Certainly that's not something 
I would deliver." 

While Hollar says he was "surprised, I 
guess, by the prominence" of his appear- 
ance in Scott’s ad, he says there is nothing 
unusual about a lobbyist contributing to a 
political campaign. 

“I think you’re going to have a hard 
time finding any fundraising event when 
a lobbyist isn't involved,” Hollar says. “I 
don’t think he’s going to be any more likely 
to support my clients than he would have 
otherwise." 

Scott’s Progressive and Democratic op- 
ponent, former Burlington legislator dean 
corren, isn’t likely to find himself in the same 
position. Having qualified for up to $200,000 
in public financing in June by raising more 
than 750 small contributions, Corren’s 
barred from taking any additional cash. 

“I would never take money from lob- 
byists like that,” he says, noting that even 
Vermont’s pint-size lobbying industry 
still draws millions of dollars each year. 
“That wouldn’t be spent if it didn't have 
an effect.” 


Media Notes 

Burlington Free Press publisher jim fogler 
is leaving the paper to take a job as vice 
president of business development at Party 
City, a New Jersey-based costume supply 
chain, the Freeps reported last Thursday. 

The 26-year veteran of Free Press 
owner Gannett Company, Inc., wrote in 
a note to readers on Friday that, “The 
offer came about after our marketing ap- 
proaches were presented to the chairman 
of Party City as the company prepared to 
open a flagship store in South Burlington.” 

Must’ve been quite a presentation! Since 
he disclosed his hiring, the paper has been 
blanketed with Part)' City ads — including 
one in Saturday’s edition that took up the 
entire back page and bled onto the front. 

Party City got some free ink, too: A week 
before Fogler announced his new job, the 
Freeps ran a 340-word story about the cos- 
tume shop's opening. 

Neither Fogler nor Party City returned 
calls seeking comment. 

Not everybody's leaving the journal- 
ism party. Vermont Public Radio has hired 
WBEZ- Chicago’s alex keefe to replace neal 
charnoff as die local host of NPR’s “All 
Things Considered.” Charnoff departed the 
station in August after 18 years at VPR to 
take a gig at a North Carolina public radio 
station. 

Keefe, who has covered politics at 
WBEZ since he joined up in 2010, says he’s 
“looking forward to getting back to live 
radio and growing as a journalist there.” 

“Vermont is certainly much smaller than 
Chicago, but VPR is a network that punches 
well above its weight, in large part because 
its audience is so engaged,” he says. 

Lastly, some news on the media own- 
ership front — and not of the depressing 
variety: Eleven employees of the Barton 
Chronicle struck a deal last month to buy the 
Northeast Kingdom weekly from founding 
publishers chris and ellen braithwaite. 

Chris Braithwaite, who retired from the 
paper earlier this year and is now running 
for the Vermont House, says he believes 
that “ultimate authority shouldn’t be re- 
moved from the workplace" and that local 
ownership is important 

“They’ve done it for a long time. They 
know how to do it," he says of his former 
colleagues. “We all share a common set 
of values when it comes to community 
journalism.” 

Neither Braithwaite nor his successors 
would disclose the exact terms of the deal, 
which they expect to close early next year. 

Says general manager tracy davis pierce, 
who will become the paper's next publisher, 
“We want to carry on the Chronicle’s cur- 
rent mission, and we didn’t want things to 
change.” © 

Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic partner 
of Seven Days publisher and coeditor Paula 
Routly. 




TIMES CHANGE 


Comer of Church & College Streets in the ig?Os, before Leunig’s 


Foie Gras at Leunig's, 201 4 

(SO DOES OUR MENU) 

Keeping it fresh.. , Chef Donnell introduces 
her new fall menus: 

Brunch, 9 to 2 Saturday and Sunday, try... 
Pumpkin French Toast— pumpkin battered ckallah bread with 

Lunch Monday through Friday, try. . . 

FlLET WITH Salad VERTE— grilled beef tenderloin with port 
demi-glace Served with maple balsamic mixed greens. 
Dinner served every night, try. . . 

Bourride SETO I SE— classic provence fish soup with shrimp, 
rockfish. swordfish, clams, P.E.l. mussels, Vermont fennel sausage 
tossed with fennel, sweet corn, red bliss potatoes and leeks, thickened 
with aioli, served with garlic -walnut herb butter grilled bread. 

LIVE JAZZ TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY 7-9:30 
$4 DONATED TO VERMONT CANCER CENTER 

at Fletcher Adlen, for every bottle in pink on our list, 
through October — Over $192,000 donated in the past 7 years. 

LEUNIGS 

BISTRO & LOUNGE 

Every meal served with the panache of Paris 
and the value of Vermont, right in the center of town. 



local matters 


Young Republicans Challenge Incumbent Dems 
in Burlington’s New North End 



POLITICS 


C onservative politicians are a 
rare species in the Queen City. 
Currently, eight of the 10 rep- 
resentatives Burlington sends 
to Montpelier are Democrats; one is a 
Progressive. The lone Republican, Kurt 
Wright, is also the only R on the 14-person 
Burlington City Council. 

But this November, two upstart con- 
servatives are hoping to infiltrate the 
Democratic stronghold. 

Scot Shumski quickly earned the mav- 
erick moniker after handily winning a 
seat on the Burlington School Board last 
March. When the superintendent failed 
to give him the line-item budget he re- 
quested, Shumski hand-delivered a public- 
records request to her office — and alerted 
reporters ahead of time. Now his sights 
are set on the Statehouse. To get there, 
Shumski has to unseat Jean O’Sullivan, a 
Democratic state representative 
Chittenden 6-2 district and a former 
city councilor. 

In the neighboring two-seat 
Chittenden 6-1 district, Michael 
Ly, born and raised in Arizona 
to parents who fled Cambodia, 
is making his first-ever run 
for office under the tutelage of 
Wright, who — like Ly's opponent, 
Democrat Joanna Cole — is run- 
ning for reelection. Ly has worked 
in accounting since age 16. He’s trying 
to convince voters that his fiscal acumen is 
just what Montpelier needs. 

Both districts are in Burlington’s New 
North End neighborhood, which, with its 
mostly modest homes and quiet cul-de- 
sacs, has a retro-suburban feel. The Bagel 
Cafe & Deli, the neighborhood’s main 
breakfast joint, is a hotbed for hyper-local 
political debate. Residents say grocery 
runs to nearby Hannaford inevitably turn 
into social outings. 

“It’s kind of like its own little town,” 
observes City Councilor Dave Hartnett, a 
moderate Democrat who manages a con- 
venience store on North Avenue. Case in 
point: O’Sullivan, who used to own a dis- 
count beverage store in the neighborhood, 
recalled arguing politics with one of her 
regular customers — an opinionated young 
boy named Scot Shumski. (During inter- 
views, both sidestepped questions about the 
other.) 

The New North End remains “mostly 
blue collar,” according to Hartnett, though 
an increasing number of young families 
have flocked to the area. Shumski returned 
to the neighborhood with his wife to raise 
their three children in 2004; Ly came with 
his wife and two kids in 2011. 


proponent Timothy Leary, who popular- 
ized the expression in the 1960s, before 
Shumski was born.) 

One of two board members to vote 
against the school budget, Shumski ac- 
tively campaigned against it. He held a 
rival press conference before Mayor Miro 
Weinberger announced his support for the 
budget, criticizing Weinberger's absentee 
ballot procedure. 

“He is not afraid to be a voice that 
disagrees with the majority,” confirmed 
Patrick Halladay, the school board chair. 

At one point during Shumski’s door- 
step campaigning, a woman drove by 
slowly and waved. According to the can- 
didate, she emailed the mayor and other 
nocrats before the school 
urging them to help stop 
him from realizing grander political am- 
bitions. Shumski dismisses critics like 
these as "a small minority of extreme 
radicals.” 

That group would include some 
Democrats, such as Burlington City 
Councilor and O'Sullivan campaign 
treasurer Tom Ayres. He’s voiced 
concerns about Shumski’s con- 
servative ties — to the group 
American Majority and to Lenore 
Broughton, a deep-pocketed 
Burlington donor and friend of 
Shumski’s who gave generously 
to his school board campaign. 
Shumski insisted he’s too 
independent to be influenced by 
campaign donations, and that Ayres 
raised the issue in an attempt to dis- 
credit his campaign. 

Wright agreed. Describing Shumksi as 
“very articulate” and "an absolutely tena- 
cious campaigner," the Republican rep 
lamented what he described as an effort 
to “demonize" Shumski, who, he said, has 
“become sort of a hero with regard to his 
efforts on the school board." 

Shumski’s opponent, Jean O’Sullivan, 
lives half a mile from Shumski in the house 
she’s occupied for the last 34 years. Drinking 
a tall mug of coffee at a paper-strewn dining 
room table, the self-described "genetic 
Democrat" said she’d been a witness to the 
influx of new young families, exclaiming, 
“This whole neighborhood is turning over, 
which is wonderful!” 

What about Shumski’s claim that high 
taxes are forcing people to flee? 

“That’s an attractive argument at first 
glance,” O’Sullivan said, before counter- 
ing that there are plenty of other reasons 
leading older people to move — poor 
public transportation options, safety con- 
cerns about living alone. She noted that 


The demographic shift appears to have 
had a liberalizing effect on the historically 
conservative enclave. Even though the 
region has the city’s highest concentra- 
tion of homeowners — and property tax 
increases hurt — residents with young 
children tend to support municipal spend- 
ing on public schools. 

Neither Shumski nor Ly is so inclined, 
and both have found political supporters 
among New North Enders who are fed up 
with tax increases. The young Republican 
candidates suggest the city’s "affordability 
crisis," as they've coined it, is displacing 
longtime residents; both said they know 
people who’ve been priced out of the area. 

“I think that without property 
tax reform, you will continue to see 
Vermonters forced to leave their homes," 


said Shumski, 42, who is currently a stay- 
at-home dad. (He said he’s starting a com- 
pany but couldn't share details because it 
hasn’t been trademarked.) 

Campaigning door to door with all three 
children in tow, the rapid-talking Shumski 
told potential constituents he doesn’t want 
to “just tweak” the state’s education fund- 
ing formula; he wants wholesale change. 
Most people nodded and took his brochure 
without offering an opinion — even when 
he brought up the topic himself. 

In his budding public service career, 
he seems to relish his reputation as a 
renegade. “If I had one bumper sticker, it 
would say ‘Question Authority,’" Shumski 
said, pausing to corral his daughter. (He 
doesn’t credit Socrates for that slogan. 
Nor does he mention countercultural LSD 
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residents on fixed incomes are already 
paying taxes based on income rather than 
property values. 

A single mother of two grown chil- 
dren, O'Sullivan transitioned mid-career 
from beverage-and-candy-store owner 
to stockbroker. Gov. Peter Shumlin ap- 
pointed her to the House in 2011, and she 
ran unchallenged in 2012. 

While Shumski talks a lot about re- 
vamping tax systems, creating jobs and 
fighting the heroin crisis, O’Sullivan’s 
goals are smaller in scope. Her latest 
project: trying to make it easier for people 
coming out of prison to find housing and 
employment If reelected, she'll make 
a third attempt to pass legislation that 
would prevent employers from asking 
prospective employees on job applications 
whether they’re convicted felons. 


IT'S POSSIBLE TO BE YOUNG 
AND BRIGHT AND REPUBLICAN. 
IT S ACTUALLY POSSIBLE 


libertarians: perennial candidate Loyal 
Ploof and Roy Collette. 

Wright met Ly when he was going door 
to door during the last election and later 
convinced the young Republican to run. 
Now they are making the rounds together, 
with Wright lending his political capital to 
the first-time politician. 

Ly began knocking on doors early — in 
June — and estimates he’s hit nearly 1,500 
houses. “At least every other door ... they 
are excited to see someone who cares 
about property taxes — a candidate who’s 
going to make that central." 

But as the two pols worked Pleasant 
Avenue, only a few people brought up 
their property tax burdens. One man who 
was upset about his suggested the legisla- 
ture would ignore Ly’s financial expertise. 
"They’ll reject that,” he said. 

On the positive side: A handful of resi- 
dents were friendly with Wright and, at 
his suggestion, said they’d vote for Ly, too. 

Ly said people still “get a puzzled 
look” when he tells them he’s Republican. 
‘It’s possible to be young and bright 
and Republican,” he joked. “It’s actually 


MICHAEL LY 

A member of the House Committee 
on General, Housing and Military Affairs, 
O’Sullivan is probably best known in the 
Statehouse for successfully promoting 
a bill requiring the Vermont National 
Guard to give the legislature an annual 
report on sexual assaults within its ranks. 
House Speaker Shap Smith described 
her as a “pragmatic, progressive-minded 
Democrat” and said he was “confident" 
she’d get reelected. 

Campaign finance filings show that 
O’Sullivan has raised $530 (including 
donations from Gun Sense Vermont and 
the Marijuana Policy Project) and lent 
herself $1,350, while Shumski has raised 
roughly $900, including $500 from what 
was listed as the “Burlington Vermont 
Republican City Committee.” 

Shumski and O'Sullivan have one thing 
in common: They are natural politicians — 
voluble, energetic and seemingly at ease 
going from house to house, asking strang- 
ers to vote for them. 


Four for Two 

Over in the Chittenden 6-1 district, 
incumbent Joanna Cole isn’t so keen 
on glad-handing. "Running campaigns 
is gross," she said. “I just want to do the 
work. I want to make the world better. I 
don’t want to do the political garbage." 

The contest for two seats here is more 
crowded. The Republican duo of Ly and 
Wright is facing off against Cole; Bob 
Hooper, a Democrat and former president 
of the state employees union; and two 


Ly, 33, is founder and sole employee 
of Burlington CFO, through which he 
rents himself out to companies as a chief 
financial officer. (He won't name any of his 
clients.) Religion has played a big role in 
his life. His parents were Buddhist, but he 
and his mother converted to Christianity, 
Ly said, in recognition of the religion that 
helped them restart their lives America. In 
2010, the Seattle Times published a story 
about his efforts to encourage fellow evan- 
gelical Christians to reach out to Muslims. 

Cole, too, has religious roots. A stay- 
at-home-mother turned chemistry and 
biology professor in Pennsylvania, she was 
planning to become a minister at a United 
Methodist church but then she “took a 
same-sex partner, and that kind of killed 
the idea.” Instead she became a Quaker 
and moved with her partner to Burlington 
in 2003 to work on a campaign to legalize 
gay marriage. She's married to the woman 
for whom she left the ministry. 

After running unsuccessfully for state 
rep twice, Cole won in 2012. A member 
of the House Committee on Government 
Operations, she recalled working on a 
pension forfeiture bill that passed easily 
in 2013. Cole recounted how naysayers 
needed to be convinced before the bill 
came up for a vote. “I just lost so much 
sleep," she said, bringing a clenched fist to 
her chest “They were trying to destroy my 

In addition to promoting single-payer 
health care and energy efficiency, Cole is 
also calling for changes to the property-tax 
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local matters 


Fracas in Arizona Prison Leads to Lockdown 
for Vermont Inmates 



T hirteen Vermont inmates have 
been in solitary confinement for 
a month in an Arizona prison 
after guards used a "chemical 
agent” to quell their 30-minute rampage, 
Vermont Department of Corrections of- 
ficials confirmed to Seven Days last week. 

The group refused to enter their cells 
when ordered and began smashing televi- 
sions, microwaves and other equipment, ac- 
cording to officials. They were frustrated by 
restrictive rules on their movements inside 
Arizona's Florence Correctional Center, 
the DOC said. They were also reportedly 
upset about being sent out of Vermont, 
beyond the reach of family and friends. 
Vermont currently outsources 482 inmates 
to the Corrections Corporation of America 
because there aren't enough prison beds to 
house them in state. 

Though no one was seriously injured in 
the August 22 incident, it could renew long- 
standing concerns about Vermont relying 
on CCA — a company that has been subject 
to lawsuits alleging poor supervision and 
inmate care — and sending inmates thou- 
sands of miles from the people who would 
conceivably support them when they are 
released back into the general population. 

Seth Lipschutz, supervising attorney 
from the Vermont Prisoners’ Rights Office, 
said he had gotten little information about 
what DOC is calling a “disturbance” — not 
a "riot.” His agency is considering sending 
investigators to Arizona in response. 

Coincidentally, a group of advocates 
who have long been critical of Vermont's 
reliance on distant private prisons has been 
preparing to roll out a public-relations 
campaign in the coming weeks. They're 
urging lawmakers to reduce the state’s 
prison population, which would eliminate 
the need to send inmates out of Vermont. 

Suzi Wizowaty, who runs Vermonters 
for Criminal Justice Reform, said the 
previously unreported Arizona incident 
heightens her group’s concern that the 
DOC is unable to supervise its inmates 
when it turns them over to CCA. Wizowaty 
is a retiring Democratic state representa- 
tive from Burlington. 

“If this had happened in Vermont, we 
would have heard about it,” Wizowaty 
said. “We have concerns about private 
prisons and people being sent away. It 
makes it harder for the state to provide the 
oversight you would want and expect. This 
is something the state imposes on people, 
and therefore the state has an obligation to 
supervise it. That’s hard to do when it’s a 
private prison, especially if it's so far away." 

In a written statement, CCA confirmed 
the incident and the inmates’ subsequent 



punishment, but did not provide additional 
details. “CCA correctional officers receive 
hundreds of hours of initial training, and 
undergo intensive annual instruction, 
which includes best practices in diffusing 
conflict among inmates and the rapid, safe 
and humane resolution of inmate distur- 
bances,” wrote Jonathan Burns, senior 
manager of public affairs. 

It has been nearly two decades since 
the Vermont DOC had room for all inmates 
that judges send into its custody. 

Currently, the state has 2,100 inmates 
who are either awaiting trial or are serving 
their sentences, but only 1,600 prison beds 
in the DOC’s seven facilities. 

Vermont is in the final year of atwo-year, 
$34 million contract with CCA to handle 
the overflow. Roughly 454 Vermonters are 
housed in CCA's Lee Adjustment Center in 
Beattyville, Ky. Inmates who have commit- 
ted serious disciplinary infractions at Lee 
or any of the Vermont facilities are sent 
to Florence, which has a higher level of 
security and restricts inmates more than 
the other prisons. 

The 28 Vermont inmates in Florence 
live together in a small wing of the prison, 
which also houses inmates for the state of 
California and the U.S. Marshals Service. 


Both California and the Marshals 
Service require that CCA keep their in- 
mates separate from others, isolating the 
Vermonters, according to Richard Byrne, 
the DOC’s out-of-state unit supervisor. 
That means few inmates have kitchen or 
outdoor jobs that allow the kind of move- 
ment prisoners in Vermont or Kentucky 
enjoy, Byrne said. 

He went on: Shortly before noon on 
August 22, the inmates staged a coordi- 
nated resistance and refused to reenter 
their cells when ordered as part of their 
routine. Byrne declined to give further 
details of the incident or describe what 
“chemical agent” guards used to end the 

A CCA investigation revealed that just 
under half of the Vermonters there par- 
ticipated in the incident. As punishment, 
13 were placed in what prison officials call 
“segregation," confined to individual cells 
for 23 hours a day. 

Byrne said it is unclear how long the 
punishment will last — CCA, not Vermont 
DOC, is in charge. The latter uses segre- 
gation as a disciplinary technique only if 
inmates are considered a danger to their 
fellow prisoners, Byrne said. 

In response to the incident, the DOC 


flew a team of investigators to Arizona on 
September 10, inspected the prison and 
talked to some of the inmates over a two- 
day period. They found no problems with 
the facility and took no action, Byrne said. 

“We knew that population would have 
limited movement, given the reasons 
they are out there. We went to make sure 
it's running effectively and the popula- 
tion is being treated fairly,” Byrne said. 
“[Investigators] reported back that there is 
limited movement, but [no] glaring issue. 
It’s very well-run.” 

Still, both DOC officials and the agen- 
cy’s critics say that shipping inmates far 
from Vermont causes hardship on both the 
inmates and their families. 

When Bernard Carter was sentenced 
for an aggravated sexual assault 20 years 
ago, the Newport resident went to prison 
in Virginia, where Vermont formerly 
had a prison contract, and then to Lee 
Adjustment Center. He spent most of the 
last 16 years there. 

His 81-year-old mother, Ruth Carter, 
says she and her husband could only afford 
to see him once a year, spending an annual 
$1,000 to fly to Kentucky for three days. 
They stayed from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. inside a 
supervised prison recreation room talking 
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to their son and occasionally buying him 
a soda or snack from a vending machine. 

Carter says she would have visited her 
son every weekend if he had been incar- 
cerated in Vermont. 

"They need to bring them back because 
a lot of them have no one,” Ruth Carter said. 
“The families of most prisoners are poor. 
Most of them can’t afford to travel way out 
there. So who is suffering? The parents, die 
wives, the children — it's just not right” 

A few weeks ago, just after the distur- 
bance, Bernard Carter was transferred 
from Kentucky to Arizona. His mother 
says she and her husband cannot afford 
to travel to Arizona and will have to wait 
until his release, scheduled for 2016, to see 
their son again. 

“They need their families," she said of 
the inmates. “Families need 
them. It's the only way.” 

DOC says it would prefer 
to not have to rely on CCA, 
but that it is a relationship 
of necessity. 

While Vermont’s crime 
rate has fallen in the past 
decade, the inmate popula- 
tion hasn’t declined because 
of a dramatic spike in the late 
1990s. Vermont currently 
has double the number of 
inmates it had in 1995, owing 
mostly 

sentencing laws. 

Based in Nashville, 

Tenn., CCA has 90,000 prison beds in 53 
prisons, representing 95 percent of the 
country’s private prison market. That ca- 
pacity allows it to offer customers — states 
such as Vermont — the best prisoner price, 
and it has enough room to keep all the 
Vermont inmates together, a key point for 
the DOC. 

Two years ago the DOC did not ap- 
prove a bid from Maine, which would 
have placed Vermont inmates throughout 
that state's sprawling prison network. It 
also was more expensive than CCA’s offer 
of roughly $67 per inmate per day. 

"They are not without their blemishes, 
but they’ve proven to be consistent, in 
terms of our relationship, and because 
they’re so big, they’re always cost com- 
petitive,” Andrew Pallito, commissioner of 
the Vermont Department of Corrections, 
said of CCA, 

In 2004, inmates rioted inside Lee 
Adjustment Center after allegations of 
guard abuse, and lawsuits have been 
filed across the country concerning lax 
supervision, including a notable one in 
2011: Idaho inmates claimed correctional 


officers encouraged brawls among inmates 
and denied them medical care in a game 
they dubbed “Gladiator School." 

In January, the warden at Lee 
Adjustment Center resigned after inci- 
dents of violence put 200 Vermont inmates 
on a three-week lockdown. The state of 
Kentucky has stopped sending inmates 
to Lee altogether — in part because cor- 
rectional reforms have reduced its overall 
inmate population. 

Pallito acknowledged that his agency 
can do little to supervise the Kentucky and 
Arizona prisons, and that the follow-up in- 
spections may not give DOC investigators an 
accurate picture of the daily lives of inmates. 

“Anybody we deal with is going to know 
we're coming," Pallito said. ‘It's hard to 
just show up. I want to get to a point where 

While awaiting specific 
proposals, Pallito said, he 
tentatively supports the 
goals of Wizowaty’s group, 
which will urge lawmakers 
to expand options such as 
pretrial home detention, 
community service in lieu 
of jail for minor offenses 
and treatment programs for 
nonviolent drug addicts. 
Pallito also said he hopes 
expand transitional hous- 
ing programs for inmates 
in the coming years. At any 
time, the DOC has a handful 
of inmates who have passed their minimum 
sentence date but are kept behind bars be- 
cause there is no supervised home in which 
they can start serving probation. 

Just last week, the DOC received a $1 
million federal grant to try to reduce recid- 
ivism. Pallito said the money will fund in- 
creased counseling and other services for 
higher-risk inmates who have served their 
time but are deemed likely to reoffend. 

Ultimately, Wizowaty said, her group 
wants to see Vermont cut its inmate popu- 
lation by 500 prisoners, eliminating the 
need for CCA within three years. 

It may be too ambitious. 

“There isn’t anything on the table right 
now that would put us there that quickly,” 
Pallito said. “We’re talking about reducing 
incarceration — that’s going to come with 
significant pushback.” 

Later this month, DOC is scheduled 
to review proposals for a new contract to 
house Vermont’s excess inmates. CCA is 
expected to be among the bidders. © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 

865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D. 
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Independent Docs Struggle to Compete 
With Hospitals 



BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

C onsider your run-of-the-mill colo- 
noscopy. According to paperwork 
generated by MVP Health Care, 
the insurer paid an independent 
physician roughly $550 to complete the 
procedure. The same insurer paid a doctor 
employed by Fletcher Allen Health Care 
nearly $1,800 for the same test. 

Independent docs in Vermont complain 
that such rate discrepancies are putting 
the squeeze on small practices. Hospitals, 
they say, have significantly more negotiat- 
ing power with insurance companies — 
and are able to command higher payments 
as a result. It's one more burden on docs 
trying to go it alone in private practice 
— and it’s pushing some of those to sell out 
to hospitals. 

“We’re just talking about people with 
the exact same training, the exact same 
degree, being paid differently,” said family 
medicine doctor Paul Reiss, a partner at 
Evergreen Family Health in Williston and 
the chairman of Healthfirst, Vermont’s 
4-year-old association of independent 
physicians. 

The state is taking notice; In an act 
passed last spring with amendments to 
Vermont's health care laws, Sen. Tim Ashe 
(D/P-Chittenden) called for the secretary 
of administration to study disparate reim- 
bursement rates and recommend whether 
or not the state should prohibit insurers 
from reimbursing independent physi- 
cians at lower rates. That report is due 
December 1. 

s In the meantime, independent 

physicians are making their case, and 
5! Healthfirst hired its first executive direc- 
g tor. In a letter addressed to Secretary 
5 of the Administration Jeb Spaulding on 
§ September 10, South Burlington gyne- 
cologist Kym Boyman wrote that differ- 
ent reimbursement rates “jeopardize the 
v survival of practices like ours," and that 
§ the status quo is “simply and obviously 

* The Vermont Medical Society estimates 

§ that roughly a third of Vermont physicians 
are in private practice — a slightly lower 
percentage than the estimated nationwide 
w average of 39 percent. 

5 It's difficult to find out how much insur- 

z ance companies pay health care providers 
3 for medical procedures; Vermont's two in- 
1/1 surers — MVP and Blue Cross Blue Shield 
of Vermont — consider the negotiations 
to be proprietary. So Healthfirst relies on 
8 Vermonters to turn over their “explana- 
(z tions of benefits" paperwork that arrives 
5 post-procedure detailing how much the 

3 -1 insurance company has agreed to pay. 

_ Analyzing those EOBs, Healthfirst 
2 found that Blue Cross, the state’s largest 


private insurer, paid Fletcher Allen Health 
Care $195 in professional fees for basic 
consults with outpatient specialists. 
That's compared to $119 for independent 
docs. Fletcher Allen pulled in $2,344 for 
gallbladder surgery; independent doctors 
received less than half — $1,020 — for the 
same procedure. 

Hospitals are quick to point out that 
their doctors are on salary; the professional 
fee doesn’t go directly into the doctor's 
pocket. Where it does go, presumably, is 
to the bottom line — and, hospital officials 
say, to subsidizing more expensive special- 
ties that don’t see a lot of patients. Think 
neonatologists or trauma specialists. 

“We provide the service for the area 
and the community, but there really isn't 
the volume to completely support those 
programs," said Rick Vincent, the interim 
vice president of finance at Fletcher Allen. 
“If we didn’t provide them, they wouldn't 
be offered in the region.” 

Independent physicians don’t buy the 
subsidization argument, because hospitals 
already charge “facility fees” to Medicare, 
Medicaid and private insurers. In theory, 
the extra income is supposed to finance the 
overhead required to run a larger medical 
operation; keeping the lights on, staffing 
the ER and so on. 

In practice, the facility fees are prob- 
lematic, according to Allan Ramsay, a 
former Fletcher Allen family medicine 


doctor who now sits on the Green 
Mountain Care Board. 

“They're an incentive for the hospitals 
to consolidate and buy up practices,” said 
Ramsay. When hospitals acquire formerly 
independent practices, he explained, they 
can start charging both professional and 
facility fees for the services provided there. 

Ramsay’s board is crunching the data on 
price variation in Vermont, using a state- 
wide database — the Vermont Health Care 
Uniform Reporting and Evaluation System 

— that compiled claims information from 
Medicaid and commercial insurers. That 
report is being presented at the board’s 
October 2 meeting. Data, and not anecdote, 
should guide Vermont’s decisions about 
health care reform, according to Ramsay. 

Medicare and Medicaid reimburse in- 
dependent practices and hospital facilities 
at the same professional rate for services 

— but they also don’t negotiate those rates 
with facilities. Vincent, at Fletcher Allen, 
said that’s what’s responsible for the so- 
called “cost shift” in health care. Because 
increases to Medicare and Medicaid pay- 
ments haven’t kept up with inflation, hos- 
pitals and private practices alike rely on 
commercial insurers — like MVP and Blue 
Cross — to make up the difference. 

Vincent said that Fletcher Allen sits 
down to negotiate payment rates with 
commercial insurers on a yearly basis; by 
contrast, Reiss, the independent family doc 


in Williston, said that standalone practices 
have to practically beg insurers to even 
come to the table. Only after private prac- 
tices threaten to drop patients covered by a 
particular insurance plan, or to refuse new 
patients, will insurers participate in the 
rate conversation, Reiss said. Even then, the 
negotiations are “pretty one-sided,” he said. 
‘They say, “Well, we respect you, we know 
you’re a good practice, but we can’t afford to 
pay you more.'” 

Reiss said that with just two major 
private insurers in the state, independent 
physicians can't afford to walk away from 
the rates being offered. 

“For smaller practices, it’s 'Take it or 
leave it,'” said Reiss. “They know we can’t 

‘It isn’t about trying to squeeze in- 
dependent physicians," countered Cory 
Gustafson, the director of government 
and public relations at Blue Cross. He said 
insurance companies have to work with 
hospitals, which provide services patients 
in the region need, to make sure the insti- 
tutions can cover their costs. 

Gustafson said the company is “in with 
both feet” when it comes to pursuing health 
care reform. 'We’re working on ways to 
change how physicians are reimbursed so 
that it's fair and adequate,” said Gustafson. 

The kind of major health care reform 
efforts Vermont is exploring could po- 
tentially make moot the issue of unequal 
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professional fee payments. Robin Lunge, 
the state’s director of health care reform, 
says Vermont is exploring ways to move 
away from the “fee-for-service” model — 
which is at the root of independent physi- 
cians' complaints. 

Reiss supports the state’s push for sin- 
gle-payer health care. But he doesn’t want 
to see the state pursue so-called “single- 
provider" health care; he argued that 
private practices and hospital-employed 
physicians alike are crucial for Vermont's 
health care ecosystem. 

Ramsay, with the Green Mountain 
Care Board, agreed that diversity is im- 
portant. Some doctors, like Reiss, prefer 
to work for themselves rather than for a 
bigger organization. Patients, meanwhile, 
like to have choices. 

For now, though, Reiss said his prac- 
tice is running on "razor thin” margins 
due to the lower reimbursement rates. 
He pointed to recent improvements and 
acquisitions at Fletcher Allen; a $51 mil- 
lion land deal to expand on Tilley Drive in 
South Burlington; a $15.8 million renova- 
tion to the hospital’s maternity unit; and 
a new inpatient building with 128 private 
rooms. By contrast, he said, “We have our 
own kids painting our rooms, doing the 
landscaping, mowing the lawn.” 

Doctors aren’t the only ones with 
a stake in reimbursement rates. Reiss 
pointed out that patients rarely realize 
that the same procedure could cost less 
or more depending on the doctor who 
performs it. "With these large deductibles 
and copays they have now, those costs 
come right out of their pocket,” said Reiss. 
"They have to pay the rates those insur- 
ance companies negotiate.” 

Reiss experienced this firsthand when 
he found himself in the patient’s shoes: 
He needed an MRI of his shoulder, and his 
doctor in Chittenden County ordered the 
test at Fletcher Allen. 

Reiss called his insurance company. 
He had to push hard to get the insurer to 
reveal different provider rates. He learned 
that if he had the MRI done at Copley 
Hospital in Morrisville, it would cost 
$1,100 — $1,700 less than the same proce- 
dure at Fletcher Allen. 

“I saved a lot of money, just by driv- 
ing out there one beautiful winter 
morning,” said Reiss. "I don't mind 
doing that, and lots of people don’t mind 
doing that, but most people don’t even 
know to ask." © 

Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic 
partner of Seven Days publisher and 
coeditor Paula Routly. 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 


New North End . . . 


system. The state should rely more 
on income taxes rather than property 
taxes to fund education, she said. 

What of Ly's line of argument — 
that the current cast of lawmakers 
hasn’t done enough to change the 
way the state funds education? 

"Michael Ly is so inexperienced,” 
Cole said, noting the solution is 
more complex and requires more 
political buy-in than her young op- 
ponent likely realizes. “He has no 
understanding of really what this is 
all about.” 

Hooper was an unexpected addi- 
tion to the race — supporters wrote 
him onto the ballot. The retired 
probation officer for the Vermont 
Department for Children and 
Families served two terms on the 
school board and ran in die primary 
for the same House seat in 2012. He 
said he planned to run again, but not 
this year. His father died recently. 
Hooper said he won’t actively cam- 
paign but, with his name recognition, 
he stands a chance. 

If he wins, it won’t be because he 
raised a lot of money; Hooper hasn’t 
even hit the threshold that requires 
him to report campaign-finance con- 
tributions. Cole has about $500 in the 
form of a loan from her wife. Ly has 
raised more than $3,600. 

Republicans and Democrats agree 
that both Shumski and Ly face uphill 
battles. 

Don Turner, the House minority 
leader, said he’s thrilled to have two 
young — and viable — candidates in 
Burlington, but the party’s coffers are 
pretty depleted. "I think that we will 
do everything we can to help them. 
I’m disappointed to say I don't have 
the resources my opponents on the 
Democratic side have.” 

How worried are the incum- 
bents? Cole wasn't about to predict 
the outcome. “Different people vote 
for different reasons ... I really wish 
people voted based on the issues, but 
I’m afraid that not that many people 
delve that deeply.” 

“I’m so Irish. I'm not going to 
say,” said O’Sullivan, knocking on her 
wooden dining room table. But she 
did mention that she’s “been on the 
ballot” for various positions over the 
past 30 years. © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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M. Robert 
Ciardelli 


1939-2014, COLCHESTER 


M. Robert Ciardelli passed 
away peacefully at home sur- 
rounded by family on Sunday, 
September 28, 2014, from 


Robert was bom in Barre, 
Vt, in 1939, son of the late 
Mario and Eugenia (Faridoni) 
Ciardelli. He grew up in Barre 
until his family moved to 
Burlington, VL, in 1955. He 
graduated from Burlington 
High School in 1957 and the 
University of Vermont In 
1962 with a BS in electrical 
engineering. 

Robert began his 30-year 
career at IBM in 1962 when he 
joined IBM's Space Guidance 
Center in Owego, N.Y. He 
worked on the computer 
systems for the Orbiting 
Astronomical Observatory, the 
XB-70 Valkyrie (a complete 
system for the first supersonic 
bomber), the Saturn V Launch 
Vehicle Digital Computer (used 
in the Apollo moon missions), 
the F-lll Aircraft Weapons 
Delivery and Navigation 
System and the EA6B Aircraft 
Navigation System. 

In 1970, Robert transferred 
to IBMS semiconductor 
manufacturing facility in 
Essex Junction, Vt. At IBM 
"Burlington," Robert served as 
a manufacturing engineer in 


ing area, ensuring the integrity 
of the product determining 
the cause of any circuit failure 
and making recommendations 
for corrective action. Robert 
retired from IBM In 1992. 

Robert married Annette 
Marchessault on October 19. 
1963. Robert took great pride 
in his Italian heritage and en- 
joyed researching the family's 
genealogy. Robert lived a full 
life focused on family, home 
and his love for Vermont 

Robert is survived by 


wife Annette; son Peter; 
daughter Jennifer and her 
partner, Michael Peccini; 
grandson William; brother 
Steven Ciardelli and his wife, 
Nancy; sister Paula Jean "PJ" 
Ciardelli; nephews Todd and 

family; sisters-in-law Claire 
(Marchessault) Kipp and her 
husband, Lester, and Juliana 
(Marchessault) Phillips and 
her husband. Robert: brother- 
in-law Normand Marchessault: 
and many nieces, nephews 

A Mass of Christian Burial 
will be held at 11 a.m. on 
Friday, October 3, at St Francis 
Xavier Catholic Church in 
Winooski, Vt Burial will be at 
a later date in Hope Cemetery 
in Barre. Condolences may be 
shared with the family online 
at lavignefUneralhome.com. 

In lieu of flowers, dona- 
tions can be made to the VNA 
Hospice Program. 1110 Prim 
Rd„ Colchester. VT 05446 
or St. Francis Xavier School. 

St Peter St, Winooski, VT 
05404. Arrangements are 
under the care and direction 
of LaVigne Funeral Home and 
Cremation Service. 



Donald Forrest 
Dennis 

1949-2014, ST. GEORGE 
On Monday evening, 
September 22. 2014. our dear 
friend closed his eyes and died 
peacefully at home. Don lived 
life to the fullest unyielding to 
cancerformorethanl4years. 

The son of Louis and Beryl 
Forrest Dennis. Don was bom 
on May 7, 1949, and grew up 
in Manhattan and graduated 
from Baruch College, City 
University of New York, with a 
business accounting degree. 
Don moved to Montpelier. 

Vt, to work in accounting 
but soon he pursued his 
love of nature to work as a 
forestry tech and supervisor 


at Deerlodge and Helena, 
Mont national forests. Don 
continued his studies in 
forestry at the University of 
New Hampshire, achieving an 
MS degree in forest resource 
management Don began 
his U.S. Forest Service career 
in Braomall. Penn. As Don 
excelled within the Forestry 
Service, he furthered his 
education, graduating from 
Yale University with a PhD in 
forest economics. Don moved 
to the Northeastern Research 
Station in Burlington. VL, in 
1983. retiring after 30 years. 
His research emphasis was on 
integrating the ecological and 
social dimensions of forest 
ecosystem management He 
is the author of numerous 
publications and held an ad- 
junct faculty appointment and 
mentored many PhD students 

A traveler, explorer and 
lover of life and nature. Don 
shared his loyalty, generosity 
of time and wry humor with 
his friends. Don lived life on 
hisown terms, not accepting 

Don loved Vermont the 
Green Mountains and Lake 
Champlain. He designed and 
built his home of 20 years 
surrounded by nature in St 
George, Vt Don loved hanging 
with the gang at Smallheads, 
bocce. the Adventure Clubbers, 
volleyball and Wednesday 
night sailing with his friend 
Terry. Don and Nancy Cloud 
married in 2005. beginning 
their adventures together by 
honeymooning on theirTartan 
sailboat Second Chance from 
New Jersey through New York 
Harbor to their home port of 
Charlotte on Lake Champlain. 

After retiring in 2008. Don 
and Nancy traveled around 
the states, including Alaska, 
foroverll months in their 
Airstream trailer, blogging 
about the parks, nature 
and sites they encountered 
on their journey. On other 
excursions they explored the 
national parks. Arizona, the 
California coast and Baja, 
camped through Hawaii, 
and sailed the Caribbean 
with their friends. Don's spirit 
lives on with his wife, Nancy; 
stepdaughters Sara Sellmann 
of Portsmouth. N.H_ and 
Kimberly Sinopoli; grand- 
daughter Eva of Pittsfield, 
Mass.; and his many friends, 
whom he loved as family. 
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A celebration of Dons life 
will be held for friends and 
family on Sunday. October 19, 
from 2 to 5 p.m. at the ECHO 
Lake Aquarium and Science 
Center in Burlington. In lieu of 
flowers, please consider a do- 
nation payable and addressed 
to the Hormone-Refractory 
Prostate Cancer Association, 
Inc, c/o Joan Mackenzie. 
Sec/Treas. 7 Lavoie Dr., Essex 
Junction, VT 05452. 



Louis F. 
Kannenstine 

1938-2014. WOODSTOCK 
Louis F. Kannenstine passed 
from this Earth on Wednesday, 
September 24, at Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock Memorial Hospital 
following a massive hemor- 
rhagic stroke. Lou, as he 
preferred to be called, was 
born in Houston, Texas, on 
June 5, 1938. He was the son 
of Helen R. and Fabian Miller 
Kannenstine. the latter a 
prominent geophysicist 

Lou spent his growing-up 
years in Houston, graduating 
from high school at St. John's 
School. He was very active in 
theater, both in school and as 
an intern at the Alley Theater. 
He also studied acting in New 
York for a summer with the Lee 
Strasberg Institute. 

He then followed in his 
fathers footsteps and at- 
tended Washington University 
in Saint Louis. Mo., where he 
graduated with a BA in 1959. 

While at college, he met 
his future wife. Margaret 
Lampe. They were married 
in New York City on October 
3. 1959, where both pursued 
graduate studies. 

Lou stayed in academia, 
receiving both a masters 
degree and a PhD from New 
York University; the doctor- 
ate inl971. His thesis was 
then published by New York 
University Press, titled: "The 
Art of Djuna Barnes, Duality 
and Damnation."Thls work 
was for years the standard of 
excel fence for insight into Ms. 
Barnes’ important writings. It 
was quoted in other schol- 
arly works and used in college 

He taught freshman English 


at both NYU and at Baruch 
College in New York City. While 
Peggy and Lou were living in 
the city, son David and daugh- 
ter Emily were bom to them. 

He had long had a dream 
of being in a small publish- 
ing company, and when the 
academic market dried up, 

Lou was fortunate to meet 
Peter Jennison, founder of the 
Countryman Press, at a dinner 
party here in Vermont (At 
that time, the family had a 
summer house in East Barnard 
and spent many happy times 

Just a few months after 
that first meeting Peter called 
up. and Lou eagerly joined 
Countryman Press. Lou, Carl 
Taylor and Chris Lloyd were 
the backbone of Countryman, 
with Lou having his own 
imprint, Foul Play Press, which 
published new and reprinted 
mysteries from the U.S. and 
England. 

Joining Countryman Press 
was the occasion of the happy 
move to Woodstock, Vt., in 
1980, where he was glad to live 
the rest of his days. 

When these four owners 
sold Countryman Press to 
W.W.Norton, Lou made an 
attempt at being retired. It 
didn't suit him. So he began 
writing for New England 
Jazz Messenger, as jazz was 
another love of his. Then 
began his final career. Lou 
founded Boxholder Records, 
which specialized in making 
CDs of avant-garde jazz musi- 
cians. The discs he recorded 
were well-reviewed by the 
national jazz magazines: he 
brought out some musicians 
whose work was well-known 
and some whom he pioneered. 
He ran this company out of his 
tiny home office at Rivendel I 

Lou found great happiness 
in knowing the authors he 
published, and later the jazz 


well through Boxholder. 

Louis Kannenstine was 
predeceased by both his 
parents and by his son, David. 
He is survived by his wife, 
Peggy; his daughter. Emily; 
and his grandson, Rainer 
Fabian Kannenstine. as wel I as 
several cousins. 

The memorial service will be 
held on October 4 at 3 p.m. at 
the North Universalist Chapel 
in Woodstock. Following the 
service, there will be a recep- 
tion in the chapel backyard 
with refreshments, conversa- 
tion and even an open mic 
for anyone moved to perform 
music or share a story. 

The Cabot Funeral Home 
in Woodstock is assisting the 
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family; an online guest book 
can be found atcabotfh.com. 



Christine 

Morwood 

Reynolds 

1946-2014. WINOOSKI 
Christine M. Reynolds has 
gone to be with the Lord to 
join her heavenly family. 

Christine was bom on July 
15, 1946. On September 25, 
2014. she passed away after a 
long courageous battle with 
cancer. She was surrounded 
by her loved ones at the 
Vermont Respite House, where 
she received compassionate 
care. She was a teacher for 
many years and in her retire- 
ment she enjoyed working at 
Fletcher Allen Health Care. 

She leaves behind a large 
extended family consisting 
of siblings, children, in-laws, 
grandchildren, numerous 
friends, coworkers, church 
family and her companion. 

Her personality and remark- 
able memory for names have 
touched and blessed many 

A celebration service of her 
life will be held on October 12, 
2014. at 1 p.m. at Cornerstone 
Community Church, 26 
Bombardier Road. Milton. VL 

In lieu of cards and 
flowers, Christine wished 
that donations be made to 
Cornerstone Community 
Church. Condolences may 
be shared with the family 
online at lavignefUneralhome. 
com. Arrangements are under 
the care and direction of 
LaVigne Funeral Home and 
Cremation Service. 


Kala Laura Ann 
Luczynski 

On SeptemberlO, 2014, at 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, Lisa 
Morris and Chris Luczynski 
welcomed a daughter, Kala 
Laura Ann Luczynski. 
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“Fall is the best 
time to add 
compost to 
the garden.” 

— Ron Krupp, author of 
“The Woodchuck Returns to Gardening" 


Add compost NOW and slow-release nutrients and beneficial 
microorganisms will be integrated into your soil by spring, 
ready for your plants when they need it most! 
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FLETCHER ALLEN MIDWIVES ARE NOW 
PRACTICING IN ESSEX JUNCTION. 

When you choose a Fletcher Allen midwife for your care, you get the best 
of both worlds. A compassionate approach to women's health that treats 
you as a whole person. And the extra level of expertise that comes from 
certified nurse midwives, fully trained both as nurses and specialists in 
obstetrics. Best of all, our nurse midwives are seeing patients close to 
where you live and work. Call 802.879.1802 for an appointment. 


a 


obstetrics & gynecology Fletcher 

55 Main Street, Suite 3 | Essex Junction, VT 05452 Allen yff- 
Monday-Friday, 8 am -5 pm . wilh . 

FletcherAllen.org/Midwlfery The v 
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Up on Stage: Theater News 


BY PAMELA POLSTON 

L ast week we gave you the fall 
performing arts preview — if 
you missed it, you can still read 
it at sevendaysvt.com. That was 
all about the 2014-15 seasons presented 
by the flynn center for performing arts. 

HOPKINS CENTER FOR THE ARTS, the BARRE 
OPERA HOUSE, the UVM LANE SERIES and 

others. Over the next few weeks, we’ll 
take a peek at what local theater compa- 
nies have in store for their stages — and 
a little behind-the-curtain news. Act 1... 

Vermont 
Stage Company 

In residence at the FlynnSpace for Season 
21, VERMONT STAGE COMPANY brings the 
usual mix of four diverse contemporary 
productions. It also offers the now- 
traditional Winter Tales, a cozy holiday 
concoction of local storytellers and 
musicians served with cookies and hot 
cider; and the fourth annual “Bake Off,” 
which presents one play in three sections, 
each with a different director and cast. 

Producing artistic director cristina 
alicea will take the director's role for 
two of the new shows, mainly for budget 
reasons, she confides, but also “because 
I really love both of the plays I’m doing." 
The first is in production right now and 
opens next week: Christopher Durang’s 
Vanya and Sonia and Masha and Spike. 
Chekhov fans will recognize some of 
those names (and may have seen the 
2 weston playhouse's production this 
8 past summer). A 2013 Tony winner, on 
> Broadway just last year, Durang’s work 
5 is a comedic but thoughtful Chekhovian 
2 mashup with a contemporary spin. 

S Alicea’s other directorial turn is 
far more poignant: The Mountaintop, 
written by Katori Hall, reimagines Rev. 
s Martin Luther King Jr.’s last night. “It’s 
g a magical realism story about this maid 
2 who visits him at the [Lorraine Motel] 
5 the night before he is assassinated," 
q says Alicea. “It’s really powerful; it hu- 
manizes King as well as lifts him up." 
Originally produced in England, the 
work won a Laurence Olivier Award for 
2 Best New Play and “now is one of the 
s; top-10 plays being produced nationally," 
i/i Alicea says. 

VSC’s other two new shows are Or, — 
i/i written by Liz Duff)' Ad ams and directed 
< by sarah carleton — and Slowgirl, an 
x original work by greg pierce of Shelburne 
g (VSC produced his The Quarry last 
“ year) and directed by robin fawcett. 
S Or, is a Restoration comedy based on 
3 the remarkable life of a real figure, the 


“first professional female playwright,” 
Aphra Behn. According to the play’s 
description, the 1960s have nothing on 
the 1660s — except, you know, drugs and 
rock and roll. 

Lost Nation Theater 

Montpelier’s professional, in-residence 
company lost nation theater is actually 
at the end of its season, which runs April 
throughOctober. And its finale is a double 
whammy: The 39 Steps and Comedy of 
Errors in repertory. Seven Days theater 
critic alex brown has already found both 
suitably hilarious (see her review of the 
latter on page 38 this issue). Perhaps 
it’s no surprise that four of the actors 
appear in both productions. And each 
has multiple roles in both. "They’re 
gluttons for punishment,” says Kathleen 
keenan, cofounder of LNT and director 
of Steps, cheerfully. Her husband and 



LNT cofounder, kim bent, is directing 
Errors with brett gamboa. 

Keenan admits that scheduling two 
productions simultaneously has been 
"a little more challenging than we 


anticipated,” but says the company just 
wanted to try something new. 

Also new this year is LNTix, which 
offers lower-price tickets to theatergoers 
ages 18 to 40. “We’re getting more and 
more people to sign up for it,” Keenan 
says. She’s happy to note, as well, that 
the new social hour is “catching on." 
That’s an after-the-show collaboration 
with several eateries in town to encour- 
age audiences and theater crew alike to 
mingle, have a drink and discuss. “People 
enjoy the opportunity to hang out with 
the actors," Keenan says. 

Looking to the rest of this year, LNT 
will produce seasonal favorites: the 
annual “Edgar Allan Poe Spooktacular" 
on November 1 (Keenan promises “an 
aerial act” will entertain the costumed 
revelers); and It’s a Wonderful Life, pro- 
duced as a live “radio” play, on December 
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And the new season? “We’re in wait- 
and-see mode before we can announce 
the spring schedule" says Keenan. “If 
we do well with 39 Steps and Comedy 
of Errors, we can do some of the bigger 
shows we have in mind.” 

Girls Nite Out 

Two words: girl group! Burlington- 
based theater company oirls nite out, 
founded in 2010, produces one show 
a year, always choosing a play with an 
exclusively or mostly female cast. This 
fall’s offering is The Prima Donnettes, 
a revue that spans — musically and 
culturally — “the era of hula hoops and 
drive-ins and the fight for equal rights.” 
Advises GNO: “Think Dusty Springfield 
meets Tina Turner." 

Besides showcasing the vocalizing 
gals onstage, this year’s production is a 
sister act behind the curtain, too: GNO 
cofounder janet stambolian produces 
and her sib, phyllis stambolian. directs. 
ashley O'Brien handles music direction. 
The girls get their group on this week. 

Off Center for the 
Dramatic Arts 

Burlington's off center for the dramatic 
arts is not a presenting organization 
but an essential black-box space with 
affordable rent for individuals and 
small groups. Cofounders paul schnabel, 

GENEVRA MACPHAIL, STEPHEN GOLDBERG and 

john o. Alexander do sometimes perform 
or produce their own works, but mostly 
Off Center hosts any number of local 
thespians, musicians and comedians. 

What’s next? This week, schein arts 
(that’s david schein) produces “October 
Souls,” three evenings of solo perfor- 
mances by four actors — dana block, 


dennis mcsorley, Schnabel and Schein 
himself — as well as poet geof hewitt. 

Stay tuned for more acting out later 
this month. 

Northern Stage 

The big news at White River Junction’s 
professional theater company is: a new 
home! Well, not quite yet. Following 
a groundbreaking ceremony for 
its new building this Thursday at 
noon, attendees can catch a special 
performance of current production Into 
the Woods. And theater lovers anywhere 
are welcome to contribute to the capital 
campaign. More on northern stage next 


INFO 





FlynnSpace in Burlington. Prices and times 
vary.vtstage.org 

The 39 Steps and Comedy of Errors run 








4,7:30 p.m.; Sunday. October 5. 5 p.m. (see 
website for future dates), at Northern Stage. 
Briggs Opera House in White River Junction. 
$30-55. northernstage.org 
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Low-residency degrees in creative 
writing, psychology, interdisciplinary 
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clinical mental health counseling, 
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Opera Company of Middlebury Picks a Favorite 



L a Traviata is the world’s most- 
performed opera. According 
to Operabase, a website that 
compiles opera statistics from 
around the world, this season alone 
(2014-15) will see Verdi's warhorse per- 
formed 748 times. Make that 750: The 

OPERA COMPANY OF MIDDLEBURY, Which is 

not yet on Operabase’s radar, will per- 
form La Traviata twice this weekend. 

Two elements account for the opera’s 
continued popularity since its premiere 
161 years ago: music and story. ‘‘People 
know the music from Traviata even if 
they don’t know they know it,” says OCM 
board member scorr morrison, who 
posts favorite CD, DVD and YouTube 
recordings of each opera the company 
produces on its website. "The music has 
more wonderful arias and ensembles 
than almost any other opera. In terms of 
hit tunes per minute,” he continues, only 
Carmen and La Boheme can compete. 

And the story, adds this 77-year-old 
former University of Kansas Medical 
Center psychiatry professor, delivers an 
emotional wallop every time. “It’s the 
bad girl who’s really a good girl at heart,” 
Morrison summarizes, “who wins the 
wealthy man, then gives him up because 
it would ruin his sister’s chances for 
marriage. Well, I mean, there’s not a dry 
eye in the house when she gives him up." 
Nor, one might add, when she dies of TB 
after proving herself a selfless saint 
OCM’s production will pare back 
2 Traviata to highlight its music and dra- 
8 matic values. The company calls this ap- 
is; proach “staged concert opera”: not quite 
5 the full productions OCM does each 
g June, but not the old “park and bark” 
S style of concert opera, either, Morrison 
explains. With conductor Emmanuel 
Plasson’s full 25-instrument orchestra 
2 in the pit, the cast — starring soprano 
8 Rochelle Bal'd as the “fallen woman” 
2 Violetta — will appear in formal concert 
5 dress but act out their parts using a 
q few key pieces of furniture. Led by jeff 

BUETTNER, the MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE CHOIR 

will sing the chorus' part from risers at 
j£ the back of the stage. 

2 OCM executive director doug 
51 anderson thinks the tendency to repro- 
w duce the opera’s 19th-century setting, 
complete with hoop skirts, sometimes 
w gets in the way of conveying its emo- 
< tional power to a contemporary audi- 
i ence. “I call it the tyranny of the hand 
£ fan,” he says. In his updated version, tux- 
“ edos and formal gowns are appropriate 
S costumes for a present-day story about 
8 a high-end prostitute holding court in 


her New York City loft. The language 
will be updated, too. Anderson has ad- 
justed standard English translations of 
the Italian libretto so that the supertitles 
will read with a more contemporary 
ring. 

The updating is apropros: Traviata 
was the first opera to be set in its own 
time, says Morrison, who will give the 
preperformance talk on Friday. In fact, 
Venice’s opera house La Fenice, which 
premiered the work in 1853, deemed it 
too risky to present an audience with a 
story about a contemporary courtesan 
and social milieu. Verdi and his libret- 
tist, Francesco Maria Piave, were tasked 
with resetting the opera in the 1700s. 
More than three decades passed before 
companies felt comfortable situating it, 


as intended, in 1850 — the setting speci- 
fied by the Dumas novel on which it was 
based, La Dame aux Cornelias. 

Undaunted by the proliferation 
of Traviata productions since then, 
Anderson says he welcomes the op- 
portunity to make the opera “new and 
fresh and nimble.” Meanwhile, he adds, 
he gets his rare-opera fixes from the 
company's annual June productions, 
which typically feature works “a little 
on the fringes,” from Massenet’s Thais 
to this past season's L'italiana in Algeri 
by Rossini. (The next selection breaks 
that trend: Puccini’s Turandot.) OCM’s 
recent addition of well-loved operas in 
concert format — Madama Butterfly by 
Puccini in 2012, and now Traviata — is 
an economical way for the company 


to expand. Many singers already have 
these standard parts in their repertoires 
and can arrive for rehearsals less than a 
week ahead. 

OCM’s dress rehearsal on Wednesday 
night will be ticketed. That's because, as 
of this writing, only 15 tickets remain 
for Friday’s performance and none for 
Sunday's. Whether that’s because of the 
popularity of Traviata or of OCM is un- 
clear. As Morrison says of the 11-year-old 
company, “We have developed an audi- 
ence who will come to anything we do.” 

In the meantime, audiences can 
revel in Verdi’s music using Morrison’s 
best-of choices, including a YouTube 
link to soprano Anna Netrebko’s impas- 
sioned delivery of the courtesan’s most 
famous arias. Morrison just ended a 
10-year stint reviewing new classical 
CDs for Amazon; he used to receive 
a box heavier than he could lift every 
month, he says. He recommends the 
1977 Deutsche Grammophon Traviata 
recording of Carlos Kleiber conducting 
Ueana Cotrubas and Placido Domingo, 
a version that New York Times classical 
writer Anthony Tommasini also recently 
singled out. 

PEOPLE KNOW THE MUSIC 
FROM MU 

EVEN IFTHEY DON'T 
KNOW THEY KNOW IT. 

SCOTT MORRISON, OCM BOARD 


And, admitting he's "one of those old 
guys who still thinks about the golden 
age of opera," Morrison directs listeners 
to a second recording. This 1960 RCA set 
includes some of the cast he heard live 
in 1952 when the Metropolitan Opera, 
then a traveling company, brought 
Robert Merrill and Richard Tucker to 
Oklahoma for Morrison's first experi- 
ence of Verdi’s hit. “I was 12 or 13, and I 
was knocked silly,” he recalls. 

Traviata will do that. ® 


INFO 
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MIDD GRAD TAKES MANHATTAN 


A Middlebury College graduate will 
join a select set of living American 
artists when the Museum of Modern 
Art celebrates his career with a full- 
scale retrospective. Titled "Robert 
Gober: The Heart Is Not a Metaphor," 
the show of 130 works in a variety of 
mediums opens at the Manhattan 
museum on October 4. 

"Early on," trumpets a MoMA press 
release, "Gober's sculptures declared 
themselves an indispensable part of 
the landscape of late- 20 th-century 
art." 

That oeuvre includes objects 
such as household furniture, sinks 
and body parts — all made by hand 
— as well as room-size installations 
that have included running water. 
“Gober's meticulous sculptures explore 
sexuality, relationships, nature, 
politics and religions," writes New 
York's Matthew Marks Gallery, which 
represents him. 'His work is often 
based on memories from his childhood 
or on familiar subject matter from 
around his home or studio." 

A New York Times review of a 2007 
Gober retrospective in Switzerland 
situated him "at the forefront of 
a generation that emerged in the 
1980s and devised new ways to 
fuse the personal and the political, 
the accessible and the mysterious." 
Times critic Roberta Smith added 
that "Gober's fraught, gender-bending, 
body-oriented form of protest 
sculpture" had been drawing "a chorus 
of superlatives" from visitors to the 
show at Basel's Schaulager Museum. 

A couple of Burlington-area 
classmates of Gober’s offered 
recollections of his time at 
Middlebury (1973-1977) and in New 
York City in the years immediately 
afterward. 

"You could tell he was a rare 
visionary," says johanna boyce, a 


clinical social worker and therapist. 
Figure drawings he made in college 
had "great emotional depth," 

Boyce says. She later collaborated 
with Gober on dance pieces she 
choreographed in New York 30 years 
ago. He created sets that Boyce 
describes as "beautiful and evocative 
abstracted vistas." 

dean corren, the Progressive/ 
Democratic candidate for lieutenant 
governor, got to know Gober through 
the art department at Middlebury. The 
two were living a few blocks apart in 
Manhattan's East Village in the mid- 
'80s when Gober agreed to build the 
first model of an underwater turbine 
Corren had invented. Lamentably, 
Corren relates, Gober's rendering, 
which was used to craft the blades for 
the actual turbine, was subsequently 
discarded by officials at New York 
University, where it had been stored. 

Connecticut native Gober, now 60, 
was dogged in his ambition to become 
a professional artist, Corren recalls. "I 
couldn't imagine the world dissuading 
him from pursuing his art. In a way," 
he says, "that made it inevitable he 
would receive recognition." 

Awareness of Gober’s work-in 
the art world and beyond — exploded 

Angeles what is probably his most 
infamous piece. It's a concrete, life- 
size sculpture of the Virgin Mary, arms 
outstretched, with a culvert pipe 
running through her belly. Times critic 
Smith called it “a masterpiece." Other 
viewers have chosen less positive 
terms to describe it. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 

info 
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Having a strong, good woman in 
your life who believes in you helps 
you feel like you are worthwhile. 

| Are you a good listener? Do you have an open mind ? 
Do you want to be a friend and make a difference in 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 



KARA WALKER 

HARPERS PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR (ANNOTATED) 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8 @ 6:00PM 


Anthony Grudin Christina Sharpe JohnGennari 

Assistant Professor of Art, Associate Professor of English, i Associate Professor of Engfish, 

University rg Vermont Tufts University University of Vermont 

Kara Walker is one of the most complex and prolific artists of her generation, and a recipient 
of a MacArthur Fellowship, or “genius grant,” in 1997, She is known for producing provocative 

up to the present day, Co-sponsored by Special Collections at UVM's Bailey-Howe Library. 
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Vermont Arts Council 
Honors Three in Annual 
Gala Awards Ceremony 



E ach autumn, the Vermont arts 
council invites the public and 
the arts community to gather 
under one roof — this year, 
the impressive mansard roof of the st. 
johnsbury athenaeum — for an awards 
gala and reception. 

The annual event is designed “to 
bring focus to people who have been 
making a huge impact on the arts, its 
place in Vermont, and Vermont culture 
over a number of years,” says VAC com- 
munications manager kira bacon. 

The 2014 Arts Awards Gala will be 
held on Tuesday, October 7, in Fuller Hall 
at the St. Johnsbury Academy. A commu- 
nity reception follows at the Athenaeum. 

Three arts-world movers and shakers 
are being honored this year. The Walter 
Cerf Medal for OutstandingAchievement 
in the Arts goes to filmmaker and kingdom 
county productions cofounder BESS 
o’brien. Her award-winning documenta- 
ries address topics including foster care 
and domestic violence. O’Brien’s film The 
Hungry Heart, about prescription-drug 
addiction in Vermont, was lauded in Gov. 
peter shumlin's State of the State address 
earlier this year. 

jody fried, executive director of 
catamount arts in St. Johnsbury, takes 
home the Arthur Williams Award 
for Meritorious Service to the Arts. 
Fried took the helm of the Northeast 
Kingdom arts center in 2009; under 
his leadership, Catamount Arts has 
partnered with organizations around 
northern Vermont and New Hampshire 
to nurture inclusive, creative environ- 
ments. “He has really made a difference 
through Catamount Arts, in terms of the 
vibrancy of the arts in that community,” 
says Bacon. 

Last but certainly not least, the 
Governor's Award for Excellence in 


the Arts will be presented to former 
Vermont poet laureate galway kinnell. 
The 87-year-old won a Pulitzer Prize 
and a National Book Award in 1982 for 
his Selected Poems. “He's had a huge 
impact in Vermont, but he’s also a 
nationally' known poet and, really, a na- 
tional figure," Bacon says. 

The annual gala offers the public an 
opportunity to meet noteworthy artists 
and arts organizers in person. After all, 
as Bacon points out, artists are scattered 
throughout Vermont’s cities, towns, 
mountains and valleys and rarely con- 
gregate in one place. 

“Sometimes [award recipients] are 
people well known statewide or even 
nationally,” Bacon says. “[But], for ex- 
ample, Jody Fried — someone in south- 
ern Vermont might not know his name 
because the work he’s doing primarily 
affects the Northeast Kingdom. But that 
doesn’t make the work he’s doing any 
less profound.” 

Awards recipients are nominated and 
selected by VAC’s staff and board mem- 
bers, but nominations from the public 
are also welcomed. Bacon character- 
izes the selection process as “informal” 
and stresses that the most important 
criterion is a nominee’s commitment to 
nurturing others' creative impulses as 
well as his or her own. 

“We look for people who are 
going above and beyond, not just doing 
their own personal creative work but 
having an impact on the community,” 
she says. © 

INFO 


2014 Arts Awards Gala, Tuesday, October 7. 7 





SUPPORTING A 

BETTER VERMONT 


Sam Mazza's Farm has offered Vermonters fresh local 
produce for over three generations — we're proud to 
support them in GROWING A HEALTHIER VERMONT. 
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Dear Cecil, 


It seems almost everyone I've spoken with 
in the past few years has a family member or 
friend with a diagnosis of multiple sclerosis. 
What’s going on here? Is the incidence in- 
creasing? Is it being recognized with greater 
accuracy due to improved testing? Or is it one 
of those catchall diagnoses for unexplained 
problems of the central nervous system? 

HarryLlama 


f up, multiple sclerosis 
seems to be increas- 
ing, possibly a lot 
A rare disease once 


;, MS i: 


v the 


most common neurological 
disorder affecting young adults 
of northern European descent. 
In the U.S. alone, an estimated 
266,000 to 400,000 people cur- 
rently have it. 

MS is a chronic, incurable 
condition that can’t be pre- 
vented or effectively treated. 
The body’s own white blood 
cells strip the protective sheath- 
ing (myelin) off nerve cells in the 
brain and spinal cord, leading to 
poor nerve function and a wide 
range of debilitating symptoms 
— numbness or tingling, dizzi- 
ness, weakness, spasms, loss of 
coordination, problems with 
s vision and urination. MS won’t 
g kill you directly, but it can take 
> five to 10 years off your life, 
g The causes of MS remain 
z mysterious, although some 
S trends are evident among those 
who get it. There’s a definite 
genetic tendency toward the 


disease, although twin stud- 
ies show environmental fac- 
tors also play a part. Cigarette 
smoking is implicated not only 
for prevalence but severity of 
symptoms. 

It’s long been thought there 
was a link between latitude 
and MS — people living above 
42 degrees north were more 
likely to get the disease, and 
the farther north you went, the 
greater the risk. A 2011 study 
in Sweden concluded that the 
prevalence of MS increased by 
l.S percent for men and 1 per- 
cent for women for each degree 
of latitude further north. The 
same effect has been found 
in Japan and an equivalent 
southern-hemisphere effect in 
New Zealand, where the risk 
increases as you head south. 

Other researchers downplay 
the latitude gradient, saying 
the real problem is vitamin D 
deficiency. Latitude figures in 
this because the greater your 
distance from the equator, the 
lower your exposure to ultra- 
violet radiation, specifically 



the shorter-wavelength UV-B, 
and the less vitamin D you pro- 
duce. Some claim to see a link 
between spring/early-summer 
birthdays and MS, which could 
be tied to mothers’ lower UV-B 
exposure during pregnancy. 

Research in the U.S. indi- 
cates an east-west gradient for 
MS prevalence, possibly related 
to the spread of Scandinavian 
immigrants across the country. 
Meanwhile back in Norway 
there seems to be reduced risk 
in the northernmost regions, 
possibly due to greater local 
consumption of oily fish. To 
further confuse matters, there’s 
apparently little relationship 
between MS and vitamin D in 
food, although vitamin D sup- 
plements may have a protective 
effect. 

MS is mostly a problem for 
those of northern European an- 
cestry — it’s rare in Asia, Africa 
and die Middle East. That’s not 
just because nonwhites tend 


} live closer to the equator. In 
alia and New Zealand, 
for example, MS is far i 
omnion among diose of 
British background than 
Aborigines and Maori. 
Back to the funda- 
mental question: Is 
MS becoming more 
common? Sure looks 
that way. A 35-year 
Australian study 
found the MS preva- 
I lence (total-cases) 
rate tripled and the 
incidence (new-cases) 
rate doubled between 
the early 1960s and the mid- 
1990s. A study of one county in 
Norway found incidence went 
up by a factor of 3.3 over 50 
years, with smaller increases in 
other counties. 

Women have borne the 
brunt of the jump in MS. 
Between 1950 and 2000 the 
ratio of women to men with the 
disease increased by about 1.4 
percent per year. Nowadays it’s 
estimated that women are 50 to 
300 percent more likely to be 
diagnosed with MS than men. 

Why? Nobody knows. 
One possibility is women are 
simply more likely to seek 
help for MS-like symptoms. 
Other hypotheses include more 
obesity, increased use of oral 
contraceptives and hormone- 
replacement therapy and a 
trend towards later childbirth. 


Then again, research shows MS 
was increasing in women even 
in the pre-Pill days, and for that 
matter before any of these other 
trends had emerged. 

Improved diagnosis un- 
doubtedly does explain some of 
the increase. One study found 
MS rates in parts of Finland 
were fairly stable from 1979 to 
1993, then more than doubled 
between 1994 and 1998 — a 
jump the investigators attrib- 
uted to greater use of magnetic 
resonance imaging to aid in 
diagnosis. (While there’s no de- 
finitive MS test and diagnosis is 
partly a process of elimination, 
using MRI to look for lesions in 
the nervous system eliminates 
some of the guesswork.) 

Another explanation for the 
increase is that people with MS 
are living longer. Still, factor- 
ing all that out, the consensus 
seems to be that there’s been a 
real increase in MS in the past 
50 years, possibly due to some 
unknown environmental cause. 

I don’t mean to be alarmist. 
A disease that even in hotspots 
afflicts three people in a thou- 
sand doesn’t qualify as the next 
Ebola. The fact remains that 
if you're a woman of north- 
ern European extraction and 
someone in your family has MS, 
there’s a growing chance you’ll 
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^ Artemis has taken my workout to the 
next level. I’m leaner, fitter, stronger, and 
faster than I have ever been!" 
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^ an you take me to the Essex Resort or Spa, 

■ I think it’s called?" The woman at the curb 
I asking the question was maybe 30, and 
nerdy-girl cute in a print dress and flats. 

“Are you talking about the Inn at Essex?” I replied 
through the passenger window to this would-be cus- 
tomer. “Or maybe it changed names?” 

“You got me. It’s kind of a fancy place, quite a bit out 
of town, maybe 15 or 20 minutes? Oh, it's next to a big 
factory outlet mall — does that help?” 

“Yup, we’re talking about the same place. Jump in.” 

It was Saturday night, and the town was hopping due 
to, well, Saturday night, but also it was the weekend of 
Grace Potter’s annual waterfront festival. I remember 
seeing Grace and her band, the Nocturnals, in 2003 at 
Nectar's with maybe a hundred people in the audience. 
A decade later, she's a veritable rock goddess, appearing 
on national TV. Her music is all over 
the radio and internet, and she’s 
playing major venues throughout 
the country. There's no better story 
than "local girl makes good.” 

Meeting my customer's eyes in 
the rearview mirror, I asked, “Are 
you in town this weekend for the 
Grand Point North concert?” 

“No, but I heard about it, and I 
love Grace Potter. I’m here for a wedding tomorrow — 
my old roommate from our college days in Ontario.” 

“Well, how lovely 
groom?” 

“Oh, I sure do. He’s a great guy. He’s a lawyer, and 
the bride, Donna, is a lawyer. And, for that matter, I’m a 
lawyer. How about that?” 

I chuckled and said, "I’d hate to get in an argument 
with the three of you. It’d be a massacre!” 

“Especially Donna, let me tell you. She went to 
Harvard Law School. The girl is crazy bright. Although, 
back at school, at McMaster University in Hamilton, 
I had to, like, save her life a couple of times when she 
wandered into traffic. I was beginning to think there 


was something wrong with the girl, until one summer 
when I visited her at her home in Johnson, here in 
Vermont, where she grew up. Both her parents teach 
at the college in that town. Anyway, right on the main 
street running through Johnson, you could just step 
off the curb and all the cars would stop for you. That's 
when I realized she wasn’t spaced out — she was just a 
country bumpkin.” 

My customer paused for a moment, and a wistful 
look came over her face as she added, “This is my third 
wedding this year. I guess I’m at that age. And some of 
my friends are even starting to have babies.” 

“How about you?” I asked. “You see anything like 
that in the near future?” 

“Oh, I don't know about me. I have been in a serious 
relationship for a couple of years, but both of us come 
from families that went through acrimonious divorces. 

So, as you could imagine, we’re both 
gun-shy.” 

“Well,” I said, steering the taxi 
off the highway and onto Route 15, 
“we do get to learn from our par- 
ents’ mistakes. I mean, as a child of 
divorce, it doesn't mean that you’re 
destined to repeat it. You get to do 
things differently.” 

“But how do you know when 
u’ve found the right partner?” 

I couldn't help myself from letting out an exagger- 
that? Do you approve of the ated “ha!” before adding, “Ain’t that the big question? 

My feeling is, it has to do with shared values and ethics 
more than anything else. Do you believe in the same 
things? Do you share the same hopes and dreams? Do 
you really, truly respect the other person? Because, over 
a lifetime, everything else will change and evolve.” 

I thought that was a pretty thoughtful answer, coming 
on the fly and all, but this woman — as she quickly made 
clear — was more focused on the nitty-gritty. 

“So, I just had this big fight with my boyfriend to- 
night before I went out. He reluctantly agreed to come 
to this wedding, but he didn’t want to go to the rehearsal 


THOSE UNKNOWABLE 


dinner and party. He was like, ‘I’m tired, but I’ll do it 
for you, if you really want me to.’ But I was like, ‘I don’t 
want you to do it/or me. If it was your friend's wedding 
I would want to meet all your old friends.’ So he goes, 
‘AH right — then I’ll go with you.’ But I was like, ’Don't 
do me any favors,’ and just stormed out. And that’s the 
thing that worried me — he's always concerned with his 
own personal happiness. That seems to be his guiding 
principle.” 

“Well, for what it’s worth, my intuition is that it’s not 
about being ‘tired’ or whatnot. He’s probably uncom- 
fortable meeting new people, unsure how he's gonna fit 
in, that kind of thing. You, on the other hand, strike me 
as gregarious, like you thrive on people and socializing.” 

“You’re absolutely right about that,” she said. “So 
what do I do about it? Could he change, or is this just 
the kind of person he is?” 

I laughed again. My customer was posing those un- 
knowable questions. I’ve lived a long time — far more 
than half my likely life span — but I’ve learned that the 
mere passage of time is, at best, tangentially related to 
actual wisdom. More often, it seems I know less with 
each passing year. 

I replied, “Look, I have no idea. People do change, 
but I don’t think you can build a relationship with the 
idea of changing your partner. In fact, they’ll generally 
push back against it. But I think if you really do love 
somebody, and they love you, you can both change by 
the example of the other. I think couples naturally influ- 
ence each other that way.” 

My customer chuckled and said, “So what you're 
saying is you’re not going to advise me whether or not I 
should stay with this guy.” 

“Nope,sorry,Iamnot,”Ireplied,smilingasIpulled up » 
to the front of the hotel. “You’ll have to try your next cab 3; 
driver.” © g 
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LIFE DURING WARTIME 

The Civil War's sesquicentennial brings to Vermont a wealth of exhibits and events — 
and reflection on what it all means 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE, KEVIN J. KELLEY, KEN PICARD & PAMELA POLSTON 



R obert Penn Warren wrote that 
“many clear facts about America are 
best understood in reference to the 
Civil War." This comment from his 
book The Legacy of the Civil War, 
published in 1961, reappears on 
the website for the Vermont Humanities 
Council’s 2014 fall conference. And no 
wonder: The two-day event next month at 
the University of Vermont is titled “A Fire 
Never Extinguished: How the Civil War 
Continues to Shape Civic and Cultural Life 
in America.” One hundred and fifty years 
later, we’re still talking about it 

In fact, we’ve been commemorating 
the sesquicentennial for tour years — the 
war lasted from 1861 to 1865 — but as we 
approach the final marker, the number 


of events and exhibitions in Vermont has 
mushroomed. “Nationally, the U.S. has 
just kind of woken up to the Civil War 
[anniversary]," observes Tom Denenberg, 
director of the Shelburne Museum. “In 
the last year, we’re suddenly all doing 

It’s not like Ken Bums didn’t give us 
a huge heads up: His documentary series 
The Civil War came out in 1990. 

Shelburne Museum’s new touring ex- 
hibit, “Homefront & Battlefield: Quilts and 
Context in the Civil War,” is one of several 
shows this fall that contribute to the Civil 
War conversation — and not in the ways 
you might expect. That one looks at the 
era largely through the lens of the 19th- 
century textile industry. 


Meanwhile, UVM’s Fleming Museum 
of Art offers three distinct exhibits: a 
stunning collection of battlefield draw- 
ings from so-called “special artists” (today 
we call them embedded journalists); a 
contemporary exhibit of prints by art star 
Kara Walker that address race, gender and 
history; and an engaging selection of Civil 
War-era art and artifacts culled from uni- 
versity archives. 

Norwich University’s Sullivan 
Museum and History Center got an 
earlier start with “1864: Some Suffer 
So Much,” which opened last January. 
Focused on medical conditions and treat- 
ment during the war, it’s paired with an 
exhibit about the history of posttrau- 
matic stress disorder. 


We describe those exhibits in more 
detail below. A sidebar rounds up smaller 
current exhibits, talks and other forthcom- 
ing programs. 

Collectively, all this information may 
seem like overkill to anyone but the most 
enthused Civil War historian. But paying 
attention might be a good idea. Though 
Americans are reputed to have short at- 
tention spans — and memories — the Civil 
War is still shaping our civic and cultural 
life, in ways large and small. 

“To this day, we still play out all the issues 
that [the war] brought about — reconstruc- 
tion, race relations," says Denenberg He 
adds that the Civil War exhibits should hit 
home particularly in Vermont, as the war 
and its aftermath did. “We tend to forget 


that Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine disproportionately contributed 
soldiers to the war," Denenberg says. 
“The ‘empty chair' played a role in the 
late 19th century — people emptied 
out of farms. The quiescence of New 
England after the war is inextricably 
tied up in our history” 

The “fundamental reorganization 
of the American economy and social 
geography,” Denenberg concludes, 
“wasn't just about the South." 

These exhibits don’t merely speak 
eloquently to conditions on the battle- 
field and the homefront during the 
war; they also reveal ways in which 
the conflict brought about “firsts" — 
such as a hospital system and veterans’ 
pensions — and how it burdened a 
still-young nation with the inestima- 
ble task of repairing itself. That’s still 
a work in progress. 

Kevin Thornton is a Brandon- 
based Civil War historian and fellow 
at the UVM Center for Research on 
Vermont. He points to a basic problem 
with the way America tends to remem- 
ber that war: with “a sentimental focus 
on the courage and loss of soldiers. 

“That's fine,” he continues, “but 
it glosses over differences between 
the North and the South, and loses 
the disagreements that the war was 

Vermonters, and Union states gen- 
erally, reveled in being on the “right 
side” and congratulated themselves 
for their noble sacrifices, Thornton 
says. One of the consequences? “The 
state of African Americans is kind of 
abandoned.” 

Thornton will speak next month at 
the Fleming Museum on “Mourning 
and the Civil War in Vermont.” His 
talk returns to another central theme 
of the Civil War period: the massive 
loss of life, and how that loss framed 
reality for everyone left behind. About 
a million people died, out of a national 
population of 30 million: “It was a 
cataclysmic event,” says Thornton. 

“People should think about what 
was, and still is, at stake,” he con- 
tinues. “Questions about who's an 
American and who's equal. That mat- 
ters. It’s an essential question about 
the nature of America. That’s why we 
should remember ... the Civil War is 
an important part of where and who 
we are today.” 

PAMELA POLSTON 


INFO 



‘Civil War Objects 
From the University of 
Vermont Collections’ 

On view through May 17. Z015. at the Flemii 
Museum of Art, UVM, in Burlington. $3-5. 

Info. 656-0750. uvm.edu/'fleming 

It may or may not have been curator 
Margaret Tamulonis’ intention, but this 
exhibit in the Fleming Museum’s Wilbur 
Room — drawn from the Fleming, Dana 
Medical Library and Special Collections at 
Bailey/Howe Library — makes a powerful 
antiwar statement 

It includes, for example, a magnified, 
printed rendition of an anguished hand- 
written letter that Henrietta Parker of 
Vergennes sent to her son. Union Army 
Capt Charles Parker, on Christmas Day, 
1862. “I am sick sick Heartsick, of this War, 
and I want my Son out of it and I must 
have you out of it,” Parker wrote. “They ac- 
complish nothing but the slaughtering of 
thousands, and to all appearances it is all 
they will accomplish." 

Capt Parker was not among those 
slaughtered, as it happened. He survived 
die war to become mayor of Vergennes and 
a state legislator. 

A Winslow Homer study for his stark 
and eloquent oil painting “Trooper 
Meditating Beside a Grave” hangs near 
a drawing by Vermont artist Julian Scott 
of an apparently wounded soldier. Scott, 
who enlisted in the Union Army as a 
15-year-old drummer, went on to paint 
the enormous "Battle of Cedar Creek,” on 
permanent display in the Statehouse in 
Montpelier. 

If some of the artworks in this selection 
are moving, a few of the artifacts are down- 
right chilling. A medical register compiled 
by Dr. Henry James, born in Waterbury in 
1832, is opened to a page containing photos 



of three Vermont soldiers he treated. Each 
man had a leg amputated. 

An unmotorized chainsaw is among the 
items displayed in a “Bone Exsection Kit” 
that belonged to Union Army surgeon H. 
Hernstein. An accompanying text reports 
that Union and Confederate doctors car- 
ried out more than 60,000 amputations 
during the course of the conflict. 

The show’s introductory text notes 
that 10 percent of the state’s population — 
34,000 Vermonters — marched off to war 



as fairly tasty (though one wonders if he 
was being facetious). The hardy condition 
of this biscuit confirms the curator’s note 
that hardtack was made to be impervious 
to insects and spoilage. 

Other curios — not all dumbfound- 
ing, but still interesting — include a 34- 
star Union flag; a tulip quilt sewn by the 
women of the Plainfield Congregational 
Church to raise funds for soldiers’ fami- 
lies; and a pike used in the raid that John 
Brown conducted on a Union arsenal at 
Harper's Ferry in hopes of instigating an 
armed uprising against slavery. 

Don’t be put off by the show’s bland 
title. Seeing it will deepen your under- 
standing of the human cost of the Civil 
War — or any war. 

— K.J.K 


‘Homefront & 

Battlefield: Quilts and | 
Context in the Civil War’ g 



“When civil war broke out in America,” 
writes the Shelburne Museum, “the very ^ 
fabric of life was altered.” Call it a pun, a ° 
cliche or a metaphor, but that phrase the g 
very fabric of life could not be more apt in o 
reference to both this exhibit and a central § 

facet of life in the 19th century. One word: S 

Yes, the Civil War was about slavery, 
and states’ rights, and the sharp ideo- jg 
logical divide that very nearly scotched a g 
nascent Union and democracy itself But > 
in the narrative of that devastating four- #• 
year conflict, the textile industry stands 
paramount. "Homefront & Battlefield: 
Quilts and Context in the Civil War” takes 
on that story, and stitches it together with 
a rather remarkable collection of objects 
and personal anecdotes. > 
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husband and son of some woman 
who undoubtedly loves you as I love 
mine. I have made these garments 
for you with a heart that aches for 
your sufferings... 

The women hoped to provide solace 
along with warm clothing, but also, write 
the curators, to "strengthen a soldier’s 
bonds to his home and preserve him from 
the corrupting influences of rough, male 
camplife.” 

“Homefront & Battlefield” does not 
gloss over the horrors of the Civil War 


era — the existence of slaver)', the deeply 
miserable conditions of soldiers, the dev- 
astating number of casualties. It includes 
historical items such as an American flag 
that was presented to President Lincoln 
just days before his assassination, and 
the noose that was used to hang radical 
abolitionist John Brown. And, yes, there 
are plenty of quilts, including one made 
by a wounded Union soldier during his 
hospitalization. 

The strength of this exhibit, how- 
ever, lies in the personal stories behind 
the objects — such as the one about that 


soldier’s quilt. He had been captured by 
Confederates, we learn, then escaped 
and was sheltered by a female slave. 
Later, during racial conflict back home in 
Oklahoma, the man had occasion to protect 
an African American woman in his turn. 

Such stories humanize the Civil War 
in a way that a history-class recitation of 
battles and casualty statistics, of “win- 
ners" and “losers," cannot. With its unique 
framework of textiles, “Homefront & 
Battlefield” indeed allows us a glimpse of 
the “fabric of life" during wartime. 


Curated by Madelyn Shaw and Lyn 
Zacek Bassett at the American Text 
History Museum in Lowell, Mass. — a 
curated for the Pizzagalli by Carol 
Bauer — the touring exhibit shows us t 
relationship of southern cotton plantatic 
to (mostly) northern mills. ‘In 1860, nea 
4 million men, women and children wt 
enslaved," reads one legend. “Clothi 
them was an industry in itself” And so t 
slaves picking cotton under a hot sun a 
the so-called “shoddy” cloth on their bat 
— coarsely woven and simply constructed 
represented two ends of a closed loop. T 
North profited from this system. In 18i 
we’re told, Rhode Island led the nation 
the production of slave cloth. 

When the war began, the mills — a 
sewing women at home — had a ni 
mission: Soldiers, both the blue and t 
gray, needed uniforms, blankets, soc 
bandages and other paraphernalia. Li 
any war, this one also required its fla 
banners and patriotic regalia. And, 
short order, it necessitated the accout 
ments of the bereaved. The exhibit catal 
for “Homefront & Battlefield” details tl 
development plainly: 


Mourning fabrics of every qual- 
ity and price were available. In 
the North, several manufacturers 
specialized in mourning prints, and 
many firms produced medium qual- 
ity black woolens. Finer quality dull 
silks or mixed silk and wool goods, 
however, such as poplins or bare- 
ges, were imported from European 
makers. A sales sample book from 
Boston’s Jordan Marsh & Co. de- 
partment store dating to the 1860s 
contains dozens of swatches of black 
fabrics ... Gray (also called slate or 
lead color), purple, lavender, and 
white were all acceptable choices 
for the later stages of mourning. 


Yes, the widows and children at 
home had to be clothed, too, and often 
fashionably. 

Rather titan taking a cynical attitude 
toward suclt attire, "Homefront & Battlefie 
simply presents examples of these items 
show the other kind of divide implied in its 
title. The exhibit does not suggest that, while 
men were dying, it was business as usual 
back home. Far from it There was suffering 
and privation all around, and women and 
girls undertook ample “war efforts.” "Urgent 
appeals in papers sent women into frenzied 
activity,” notes one text 

Along with the socks and mittens and 
quilts they stitched and sent off via aid so- 
cieties, women often would include notes 
to soldiers. An example: 


My dear friend,— You are not my 
husband nor son; but you are the 




Kara Walker, ‘Harper’s 
Pictorial History of the 
Civil War (Annotated)’ 


Walker’s racially and sexually charged 
art incorporates stereotypical and deroga- 
tory images with the aim of diminishing 
their destructive power. The tactic is simi- 
w „ s . . MW ..1 .ww. lar to some black rappers' use of the word 

Fleming Museum of Art. UVM, in Burlington. “nigger” as a means of draining the slur of 

$3-5. Info. 656-0750. uvm.edu/~fleming its venom. 

Not everyone gets that message, how- 
Visitors to the Fleming this fall have the ever. Some older black visual artists have 
chance to glimpse the glow of one of the denounced Walker’s work on the grounds 
brightest stars in the contemporary-art that the caricatures fuel racism rather 
constellation. 

The work of Kara Walker ■ 
ing topic in this summer’s c 
as more than 100,000 Ne 
Yorkers and tourists trekked 
to an abandoned Domino 
sugar factor)' in Brooklyn 
to view a monumental 
sugar-and-polystyrene 
sphinx that the 44-year-old 
African American artist had 
installed there. “A Subtlety, 
or the Marvelous Sugar 
Bab)'” was typically provoca- 
tive. It featured the carica- 
tured Negroid facial feature; 
characteristic of Walker’s an 
which assaults us with, rathe 
than merely addresses, themt 
of race, gender and U.S. his tm 
Now the Fleming 
presenting a dozen 
Walker’s large-scale, black-on- 
white prints in the Wolcott Room, 
on loan from the Mount Holyoke 

College Art Museum in South 

Hadley, Mass. Combining lithography and with racial overtones is an element in many 
screen-printing, these pieces, created in of Walker’s seemingly playful depictions. 
2005, serve as a comparatively tame intro- Her radical interventions in Civil War 
duction to the artist’s oeuvre, which has setpieces force contemporary viewers 
grown edgier over the past decade. to consider the racial component of the 

For these, Walker appropriated conflict and to reflect on its reverb 
woodcut plates from Alfred H. Guernsey legacy in places like Ferguson, Mo. 
and Henry M. Alden’s Harper's Pictorial _ 

History of the Civil War , first published in 
1866. She then enlarged the illustrations 
and reprinted them using offset lithogra- 
phy. Finally, Walker screen-printed them 
with her signature silhouettes — profiles, 
full bodies and, in some cases, body parts 
— in inky black. 

The suite of images on display at 
the Fleming may be familiar to some 
Vermonters. The Middlebury College 
Museum of Art presented the same col- 
lection five years ago as part of a show of military campaigns — and 
contemporary artists’ interpretations of institution has contributed 
American history. 



than defuse it. 

Exaggerated lips and noses dominate 
the faces that she superimposes on what 
were originally landscape 
or genre scenes of Civil War 
battles. Breasts, vaginas and 
penises frequently appear in 
Walker’s work as well, though 
they're not always attached to 
the expected gender. There’s 
i slapstick quality to many of 
her mashups, with cartoon- 
ish characters dashing about 
or striking contorted poses. 

fanny. In “Buzzard’s Roost 
Pass," for example, a disem- 
bodied black female head 
floats between two moun- 
tains, its mouth a rictus 
of death. Jagged strips 
jut from where its neck 
should be. A tom-off arm 
hovers outside die picture 
plane, while detached breasts 
and sink like hot-air balloons. Violence 


‘1864: Some Suffer 
So Much’ 


Despite its small population, Vermont has 
always played an outsize role in American 
Vermont 



CHOOSE A FLETCHER ALLEN FAMILY MEDICINE PHYSICIAN. 

And gel connected to health care that strives to be as extraordinary 
as the people it serves. 


W hen you choose Fletcher Allen for your primary care, you’ll not only 
have university hospital breakthroughs and leading-edge treatment 
options at your disposal should you need them. You’ll also experience 
advances in the way primary care is practiced, with a dedicated 
care team, a focus on wellness, and online access to your medical 
records and more through /WyHealth Online. Call or go online to 
request an appointment today. 
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Hinesburg Family Practice | 802.847.7400 
Colchester Family Practice | 802.847.2055 

FletcherAllen.org/FamilyMedicine 
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In fact, our Family Medicine 
physicians specialize in you. 



Stories Unfolding: 

More on the Civil War 

While no blue-versus-gray battles were fought within 
its boundaries, Vermont is nonetheless rich in Civil War history, as reflected in 
its many current and upcoming commemorations of the war’s 150th anniversary. 
Last month saw the reenactment of the St. Albans Raid, which was not a military 
action per se but a heist noteworthy for embodying the complexities of North- 
South political tensions. The events listed here may not entail the consumption of 
hardtack or the wearing of oppressive woolen uniforms, but they offer plenty of 
interest for history buffs and curious citizens alike. 

ETHAN DE SEIFE 
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Life During Wartime 

efforts than Norwich University. This was 
especially true during the Civil War, when 
Vermonters held key leadership roles not 
just in combat, but also in providing care 
for soldiers returning home with physical 
and psychological wounds. 

Now, a temporary exhibit at the uni- 
versity’s Sullivan Museum and History 
Center recognizes the contributions of 
Norwich alums and other Vermonters 
in the development of combat medicine, 
veterans' hospitals and soldiers’ homes. 
The exhibit, named “1864: Some Suffer So 
Much’’ after a verse from Walt Whitman’s 
"The Wound Dresser" — about the poet’s 
experiences as a volunteer nurse in mili- 
tary hospitals — also provides a historical 
context for the phenomenon we now call 
posttraumatic stress disorder. 

Though not large, the exhibit includes 
several Civil War-era medical artifacts, 
including a physician's case, a surgeon’s 
knife, a tooth extractor and a bloodlet- 
ting blade. The last was also used for 
inoculating soldiers against smallpox by 
slicing their arms and injecting them with 
the blood or pus of an 
infected soldier. Also 
on display is an au- 
thentic military field 
chair, made of carpet 
material similar to that 
used by the notorious 
carpetbaggers of the 
Reconstruction era. 

As interesting as 
the local photos and 
artifacts are the 
texts explaining 
Vermont’s role in 
creating a national 
medical establish- 
ment that’s still in 
existence today. 

‘We didn't really 

have a hospital system prior to the Civil 
War. It was really developed as a result of 
the war,” explains Sarah Henrich, direc- 
tor of the Sullivan, who helped create the 
exhibit. In fact, it was Vermont's then-gov- 
ernor, Frederick Holbrook, who helped 
r convince President Abraham Lincoln and 
3 Secretary of War Edwin Stanton in 1862 
| that wounded soldiers would recover 
s faster if they were sent not to field hospi- 
5 tals but to hospitals in their home states. 

| In response, Brig. Gen. Jedediah 
I Baxter, surgeon general of the army and 
1 one of 12 Norwich alums who served as 
combat surgeons during the Civil War, 
J was charged with establishing military 
| hospitals throughout the Northeast. They 
5 included three in Vermont: Baxter General 
- Hospital in Burlington, Smith General 
l Hospital in Brattleboro and Sloan General 
I Hospital in Montpelier. Baxter, a Strafford 
| native, is also credited with compiling the 
5 names of more than one million men who 



served in the war to establish the nation’s 
first veterans’ pension fund. 

Among the most compelling and timely 
elements of the exhibit is a kiosk that 
traces the history of PTSD. Accounts of 
the condition, called Heimweh in German 
and maladie du pays in French — both 
translate as “homesickness” — date back 
at least 3,000 years. Egyptian war vet- 
eran Hori described his feelings of terror 
before entering battle. The ancient Greek 
historian Herodotus, in recounting the 
battle of Marathon in 490 BCE, described 
an Athenian warrior who went blind after 
a soldier beside him was killed, though he 
himself suffered no physical wounds. 

The exhibit acknowledges that it’s 
not only soldiers who suffer from PTSD. 
Englishman Samuel Pepys, in his account 
of the Great Fire of London in 1666, de- 
scribed his own PTSD-like symptoms 
when he learned of even minor fires in the 
months following that conflagration. 

The Civil War, the first in which kill- 
ing was accomplished with industrial 
efficiency, resulted in epidemic levels of 
the condition then dubbed “soldier's heart" 
or “nostalgia." The malady was so wide- 
spread that army doctors pleaded with 
Lincoln’s war department to 
sc reen recruits for suscep- 
tibility to psychological 
breakdowns. (Vermonter 
Dennis McFarland's 
novel Nostalgia: A 
Novel , named one of the 
Washington Post's 50 best 
books of 2013, chronicles 
the harrowing tale of one 
such afflicted soldier.) 
Civil War vets 
who suffered from 
PTSD were often 
treated abysmally. 
As the exhibit notes, 
"The most deplor- 
able result of extreme 
cases were [sic] those 
men sent home with the name of their 
hometown pinned to their tunics or left to 
wander about the countryside until their 
lives ended from exposure or starvation.” 

Invariably, it fell to the women to 
care for these battle-scarred men, many 
of whom wandered aimlessly around 
Burlington, unable to work or care for 
themselves. So severe was the public 
outcry about these vets’ mistreatment that 
it led to the formation of the nation’s first 
soldiers’ homes. 

As the exhibit points out, the name, di- 
agnosis and treatment of PTSD has come 
a long way since World War II, when Gen. 
George Patton slapped two soldiers diag- 
nosed with “battle fatigue,” calling them 
“weaklings” and “malingerers." Even so, 
an estimated 58,000 veterans with com- 
bat-related PTSD are currently homeless 
on American streets. It’s clear that many 
vets are suffering still. 



‘First Hand: Civil War 
Era Drawings From the 
Becker Collection’ 

On view through December^ ay he 

These days, journalists covering conflicts 
the world over expose themselves to risk 
of death. And a century and a half ago, the 
so-called “special artists” who sketched 
the American Civil War for newspapers 
back home experienced their own extreme 
hardships and danger. As a text panel in 
this exhibit of battlefield drawings notes, 
artist-reporters embedded with Union 
troops "worked under perhaps the worst 
conditions artists have ever encountered 
on an ongoing basis.” 

Henri Lovie’s “Deliverance” hints at 
what these early embeds had to endure. 
It’s a self-portrait of the exhausted artist 
in the aftermath of a Union defeat as he 
totters down the gangplank of a ship cov- 
ered in 28 inches of snow. 

Lovie (1829-1875) comes close to 
stealing this revelatory show. His skillful 
drawings stand out among the 100 or so 
created by the half-dozen special artists 
represented in this sampling from the 
collection of Joseph Becker. All the art- 
ists worked for Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper, a popular weekly based in 
New York City. Becker, himself a war 
correspondent working with graphite 
on drawing paper, had the foresight to 
preserve 700 of the original pieces after 
he became the newspaper’s art director. 

The Civil War was the first also to be 
documented by photography, but, as the 
Fleming’s introduction to this exhibit 
notes, “the journalists' drawings often 
provide more detail, drama and emo- 
tion than did the new technology of the 
camera.” In addition, that technology was 
slow, the equipment cumbersome and less 
portable than an artist's sketchpad. 

Within this selection, the degree of 
aesthetic achievement varies from artist 
to artist and drawing to drawing, but 
viewers are likely to pay more attention to 
the remarkable content of the work than 
to its quality. 


In one of Becker’s 
pieces, a soldier who 
deserted is shown just 
prior to his execution 
as he kneels atop what 
will be his coffin. An 
accompanying text 
notes that more than 
260,000 soldiers 
deserted the Union 
during the 
course of the war. 
Another Becker 
drawing depicts a 
group of diggers exhuming the corpse of 
a soldier to be sent north for reburial. The 
artist titled this work “Something to Coax 
the Appetite,” employing what the show’s 
curator identifies as “dark sarcasm of the 
olfactory experience.” 

A couple of pieces record the practice 
of “foraging” — a euphemism for troops’ 
pillaging of animals and grains from local 
farms. Also unsettling is an unknown art- 
ist’s sketch of a wounded and despondent 
soldier lying on a cot in a bare hospital 
room. It’s a rare tableau, the curator points 
out, because newspapers were reluctant to 
publish interior scenes of hospitals, which 
were known as places where soldiers were 
sent to die, not to be healed. 

Other images in the show exemplify 
the 19th-century treatment of war as val- 
orous and glorious. Noble commanders 
sit rigidly upright as their well-groomed 
steeds prance toward the battlefield. A line 
of drummers flanked by trim, tall riflemen 
leads a procession in which a “coward of- 
ficer” is being marched off in disgrace. It 
turns out that some of these more positive, 
or reassuring, portrayals were retouched 
before publication to reflect New York 
editors' conceptions of the war and to 
cater to the public’s presumed expectation 
of how it should be depicted. 

Some of the embedded artists man- 
aged to convey the reality of what they 
were seeing rather than succumbing to the 
role of propagandists. Edward Mullen, for 
instance, presents a group of Confederate 
POWs as bedraggled and harmless-looking 
figures taking an oath of allegiance to the 
Union. Leslie’s audience may have been 
perplexed that he did not portray the 
rebels as diabolical, or at least menacing. 
This touring exhibition, organized by 
the McMullen Museum of Art at Boston 
College, offers the first opportunity to 
view works from a collection that’s fas- 
cinating both historically and artistically. 
Contemporary war correspondents face 
challenges such as speaking coherently 
into a tape recorder as bombs explode 
nearby. But sketching skillfully under 
similarly terrifying circumstances would 
likely have presented even greater dif- 
ficulties for these artistic chroniclers of 
the Civil War. 
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What, Me Warrior? 

The ups and downs of a new Ninja Warrior training program 



W ho wouldn't want to be 
a ninja warrior? That’s 
the question that has me 
leaping through a mini- 
obstacle course of kid-size gymnastic 
equipment — alphabet-themed carpet 
squares, metal pirouette bars — toward a 
padded ramp. There, coach Noah Labow 
wants me to execute a “misty” roll, a 
side-spinning front flip. 

Following his directions, I brace my 
arms on the top of the ramp, “donkey 
kick” my legs and butt and — whoompf! 
— land squarely on my face. This elicits 
peals of laughter from my 7-year-old 
daughter and 6-year-old son, who 
are watching from the waiting area 
in a 10,000-square-foot warehouse in 
Williston. 

I feel light years from "American 
Ninja Warrior," the hit NBC show that 
just wrapped its sixth season by sending 
athletes through a Japanese-inspired 
jungle of rope swings, giant monkey bars 
and unstable bridges toward a grand 
prize of $500,000. This season's super- 
star wasn't the chiseled Rob “Adonis" 
Moravsky or repeat threat Travis Rosen, 
but a 5-foot, 2-inch gymnast named 
Kacy Catanzaro. She became the first 
woman to climb the 14-foot Warped 
Wall, the first woman to attempt — and 
complete — the Salmon Ladder, and the 
first woman to advance to the finals. 

Catanzaro’s pint-size power has in- 
spired plenty of ordinary athletes to try 
the extraordinary feats of strength and 
flexibility required by "American Ninja 
Warrior.” It also helped inspire Labow to 
kick off a new “ninja training” class this 
fall here at Green Mountain Gymnastics, 
also the home of the Green Mountain 
Freestyle Center. 

Labow is a top park and pipe compet- 
itive skier and soccer player who actu- 
ally competed in season 5 of “American 
Ninja Warrior” after training on gym- 
nastics equipment. He now coaches 
the University of Vermont’s freeskiing 
team and oversees Green Mountain 
Gymnastics’ sprawling playground of 
trampolines, foam pits and spring floors, 
which were added to the Williston 
warehouse in 2011. 

The sport of parkour — a multidisci- 
plinary street workout from France that 
uses urban features as obstacles — was 


a natural addition to the ski programs at 
GMG, Labow explains. Then came the 
ninja training, informed by Labow's own 
experience on the TV show and its so- 
cial-media-wrought surge in popularity. 

“It’s an accessible, top-notch sport," 
says Labow, who has been teaching 
young athletes ninja moves for several 
months; he’s just added an adults-only 
session on Wednesday evenings. “We 
range from acrobatic work on the 


trampoline — flips and spins — and 
strength training to agility and balance 

During my first session of ninja train- 
ing, I meet the brother-and-sister duo of 
Johnny and Leah Finity, Williston-based 
thirtysomethings who hadn’t even heard 
of "American Ninja Warrior" when they 
decided to jump in. “I’ve just always 
wanted to be able to do a flip,” Johnny 


Given the Finitys’ focus on acrobat- 
ics, Labow gears this session to balance 
and spatial awareness — two of my 
greatest weaknesses. After warming up 
with high knees and butt kicks, we begin 
running through an agility ladder, test- 
ing various footwork patterns. 

“This is getting our cardio going, and 
also trains timing and cadence,” Labow 
says; ninja warriors don’t just fly up the 
Warped Wall with magic, after all. “You 
have to learn to lift before you tuck, to 
jump before you grasp.” 

Forget grasping. Gasping is more like 
it, after 30 minutes of warrior train- 
ing. And I haven't even gotten near the 
fabled Salmon Ladder — a bar where 
competitors must “jump” from notch to 
notch with their arms — that I wanted 
to try. 

During my next session of ninja train- 
ing, however, Labow is ready to show 
off some of the warrior-appropriate 
obstacles he designed and built with 
the help of a local architect. There’s the 
Pipe Slider, the Quad Jumps, the Spider 
Wall, the Cliflhanger — none as sleek 
and shiny as on the TV show, but they’re 
nearly exact replicas of the challenges 
those athletes must conquer. 

Tonight, I’m joined by an 11-year-old 
ninja named Isaac Marks and a 26-year- 
old “American Ninja Warrior” season 5 
veteran, Andy Rianhard. He’s the only 
other Vermonter to have appeared on 
the show, to Labow’s knowledge. They 
both lost their grip on the same rings-to- 
rope bridge, which sent them plummet- 
ing into the water and out of the running. 

An experienced coach, Labow wants 
me to warm up with yoga-like moves, 
which I quickly pooh-pooh. Downward 
g dogs and headstands seem way too Zen 
I for a ninja. “We're trying to learn how 
- to move and control our body better,” 
Labow patiently explains as Isaac ex- 
ecutes a push-up. Whatever. 

After performing a few handstand 
push-ups, I eagerly skip over to the 
climbing A-frame, which Labow re- 
quires athletes to ascend and descend 
using only their arms before they at- 
tempt the Salmon Ladder. 

It looks like a piece of cake, but I’m 
soon eating humble pie as I slow down. 
I eventually drop onto the mats, only to 
witness Marks and Rianhard flying up 





AS II LEARNING 
ABOUT EACH OF 
THE NINJA IVES, 

THIS ONE IS MUCH, 
MUCH HARDER 
THAN IT LOOKS ON TV. 


and down the A-frame like bugs with 
massive biceps. As I’m learning about 
each of the ninja moves, this is much, 
much harder than it looks on TV. 

But it’s also much more fun than 
just about any other sport I’ve tried, 
especially when Labow begins mon- 
keying around. While I practice my 
bodyweight holds over a bar with 
nunchuck grips, he demos the “type- 
writer” pull-up, with one arm sliding 
out: “Click, click, click, cling! Down, 
back up, click, click, click, cling!” Talk 
about a party trick. 

The Salmon Ladder, 
meanwhile, remains 
unconquered by this war- 

the thing. “To truly be a 
ninja, athletes train for a 
lifetime,” Labow reassures 
me. “But there’s a great 
sense of accomplishment 
that comes from it — the 
conquering of new acro- 
batic skills is very reward- 
ing. And if one were to 
practice this kind of stuff, 
one would have more 
energy,” he adds. "They’d 
lose weight and they’d 
find themselves getting an 
endorphin rush from chal- 
lenging themselves.” 

And who wouldn’t 
want that?© 


Contact: tujj@ 
sevendaysvt.com 
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Separated at Birth 

Theater review: Comedy of Errors, Lost Nation Theater 



L ost Nation Theater's produc- 
tion of Comedy of Errors begins 
with a hint that we’re backstage, 
watching a theater company. 
Actors in street clothes casually stretch 
in front of a brick wall as the audience 
is seated. The lights shift to reveal two 
actors in silhouette, offstage. One de- 
livers the last lines of Hamlet over the 
other’s body; we hear distant applause. 
When the performers pass through the 
curtain into the playing space before us, 
Hamlet laps up praise from his fellow 
actors for his performance, then yearns 
for just a little more — a demonstration 
of the fleeting joy of theater. It’s a sweet 
and funny moment that primes the audi- 

This promising start suggests that 
Lost Nation's Comedy of Errors will be 
seen from the inside out, with the effort 
to stage it made visible. The costume 
rack that’s rolled onstage is a tantalizing 
signal that the backstage point of view 
will be fascinating. Frankly, Comedy 
of Errors can use the help. It’s one of 
Shakespeare’s earliest plays, without 
memorable characters or language. But 
the backstage framing device falls away 
as the actors begin the play in earnest, 
and it doesn’t return to bracket the 

Instead, the production relies on 
the exuberant energy of sparkling lead 
performers and a fast pace established 
by director Kim Allen Bent Patching 
the plot holes with speed is a smart 
move, though some scenes roar by at 
such a breakneck pace that it’s tough to 
comprehend the details, let alone the 
puns. Ultimately, this is one of those 
Shakespeare plays that earns some of 
its laughs by creating an atmosphere in 
which things are supposed to be funny. 
We laugh because it’s expected; a great 
deal of comedy trades more on mood 
than content. 

Shakespeare confines the action to a 
single day and a single street. The story 
is little more than the last coincidences 
necessary to reunite two sets of twins 
split apart in infancy during a storm 
at sea. One son, Antipholus, plus the 
boy destined to be his servant, Dromio, 
ended up in Ephesus. Their twins, using 
the identical names, became Antipholus 
and Dromio of Syracuse. 

Ephesus and Syracuse are rival cities, 


and the twins only cross paths when 
the Syracuse pair — and, as it happens, 
Antipholus' father, Egeon — enter the 
city that forbids the citizens of Syracuse 
from entering. Egeon is awaiting execu- 
tion for that very crime while the boys 
from Syracuse — yes, the musical is 
based on this play — run into a host of 
people who stun them by getting their 
names right and notions of their debts, 
wives and affections wrong. 

The errors that must be set right 
are all superficial misunderstandings, 
though they do get as far as an infuriated 
wife and property that doesn't reach the 
intended hands. Unaware that twins are 
on the loose, all the characters mistake 
their identities, but there are no at- 
tempts to deceive. Indeed, there's little 
inner life at all, save for Antipholus of 
Syracuse's wide-eyed wonder at the way 
he’s recognized in a strange city. 

Shakespeare doesn’t tire of having 
the masters mistake their own slaves 
and send them off on errands. When 


each Dromio returns to report suc- 
cess, he invariably intersects with the 
Antipholus who did not commission the 
job. Slapstick and beatings ensue as even 
the audience puzzles over who’s who. 

The mistaken identities are easily re- 
solved, but the play contains some dark 
clouds that aren’t as simple to disperse. 
Violence, slavery, strict legalism, obses- 
sion with commerce, marital jealousy 
and a promised execution all dot the 
story, so it’s up to a director to decide 
how much of it to allow into this light 
comedy. 

Bent and codirector Brett Gamboa 
keep the tone as sunny as a pop song. 
They produce a good-natured version 
of a play about a brute (Antipholus of 
Ephesus), a bit of a fool (Antipholus of 
Syracuse) and their long-suffering ser- 
vants. The energy is delightful; so what 
if some of the physical moves, such as 
clambering along a scaffold or hopping 
up on a sawhorse, have little thematic 
logic? It’s simply fun to watch. 


In a play about mistaken identity, 
there is no substitute for real identical 
twins, but this production makes a try 
by having Christopher Scheer play both 
masters and Eric Love both servants. 
Clever costume designer Cora Fauser 
provides double-sided capes so the 
Syracuse pair is in red and the Ephesians 

Scheer's Antipholus twins look 
alike, but the actor concentrates on 
revealing the differences in their char- 
acters. Syracuse is cheerful, hopeful 
and dazzled. Ephesus is belligerent, 
peeved and sarcastic. Scheer lets his face 
slacken with wonder as Syracuse, then 
scrunches it up as Ephesus. His trans- 
formations are sharp enough to make his 
mustache look like a villain’s as Ephesus 
and like a sweet youth’s first facial hair 
as Syracuse. 

Love makes both Dromios adorable, 
accommodating powerhouses, the ideal 
eager servants. There’s nothing they 
won't cheerfully do for their masters, 


no matter what rebuke may lie ahead. 
Love is especially entertaining when 
stricken with comedic panic because 
a very fat, very loud cook is convinced 
one Dromio is the other Dromio, her 
lover. That's one role this Dromio 
dreads to play. 

Kate Kenney is excellent as Adriana, 
wife to the cruel Antipholus of Ephesus. 
Kenney turns on a dime from baffled to 
furious, and from romantic to schem- 
ing, as Adriana goes toe to toe with an 
apparently ever-changing husband. 

THE PRODUCTION RELIES 
ON THE EXUBERANT 
ENERGY OF SPARKLING 
LEAD PERFORMERS 



With impeccable timing and lovely 
visual takes, Scott Renzoni portrays 
a merchant caught in the crosshairs 
of the play’s mistaken-identity motif. 
Robert Nuner’s Egeon tells his long, sad 
life story with a nice blend of nobility 
and suffering, and lets a wave of real 
tenderness crest over him in the finale. 

The finale, of course, must bring the 
twins face-to-face. This production 
finesses the point fairly well, but the 
moment of recognition is sadly absent. 
Since the joy of the play turns on eight 
characters finally realizing who is who, 
this production can’t cash in on the 
climactic “You at last!” moment. But 
with delightful performances and brisk 
pacing, Lost Nation delivers enough 
humor to warm an autumn night. © 

Contact alex@sevendaysvt.com 
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A Worthy 
Chronicle 

Book review: The Faulkes Chronicle, David Huddle 

BY KEENAN WALSH 

M ilan Kundera once wrote, the medium of imaginary characters.” 
“The novel is a meditation Burlington writer David Huddle’s new 
on existence as seen through novel, The Faulkes Chr onicle, is an 


extreme example of this assertion. 
It is the tale of a dying mother, told 
by her innumerable children just 
learning to live. As such, it meditates 
on individual existence at its end, as 
well as on the ever-shifting nature of 
collective existence, familial bonds and 
interdependence. 

Told in the rare first-person plural, 
The Faulkes Chronicle is essentially 
a protracted, collective eulogy. Most 
people who deliver eulogies tend to 
place the lost one on a pedestal — to 
make him or her something other. 
The Faulkes children do not deviate 
from this custom, but they begin a bit 
differently from most eulogists. “In 
her last year of life,” the novel opens, 
“our mother betrayed us by becoming 
pretty.” 

As the children grapple with the 
encroaching shadow of their mother’s 
death, they wrestle also with the sense 
that she is losing her Faulkes-ness. That 
is, she is no longer homely, hefty and 
plain like the rest of them. “1 hate how 
she’s looking more and more healthy 
the sicker she gets," laments Angela 
Faulkes, speaking for them all. “She 
looks like a rock star who’s recovering 
from meningitis or something.” From 
the outset of the novel, then, the dying 
mother is portrayed (appropriately 
enough) as breaking off from the 
pack, in stark contrast to the rest of 
the Faulkeses huddled together in one 
indivisible unit. 

This is not to say that the mother, 
Karen, in her beautifying betrayal, 
misses out on the luxuries of otherness 
customarily granted to the dying. Her 
children refer to her as “Her Majesty,” 
and in her weakness, they get her a 
"Traveling Throne” that they carry 
(four at a time) wherever she wants to 
go. Later on, the family embarks on a 
“Farewel I Tour” to places Karen wants to 
see once more before she dies. The bus is 
a double-decker, and her passenger-side 
chair can rise through the ceding (into 
the upper level) at her command. 

OK, stop. 

Yes, all of this happens in the novel. 
The Faulkeses literally go on a “Farewell 
Tour,” and, yes, they call it that. They 
really do get in a big fancy bus and drive 
Karen to the ocean one last time. (The 
ocean!) And that’s not all: There are 
ceiling windows on the upper level of 


From The Faulkes Chronicle 


betrayed us by becoming pretty. We are 
evolved among us. ^uj^ses looked 
they were just what our genes told 





the bus so they can lean back and look at 
the sky. You know, like heaven. 

It is almost unbelievable that a 
practiced, established writer like Huddle 
would do something so schmaltzy 
and hackneyed: engage questions of 
mortality and family by writing about a 
dying woman’s road trip with her kids. 
In almost any other writer's hands, this 
would be a trite, two-dimensionally 
symbolic dive into questions so old they 
have all but lost their potential as artistic 
fodder. But Huddle plays it so straight 
and simple that, if you just let it happen, 
it works. No, really, it does. 

Perhaps Huddle made it work 
because he just went for it unwittingly, 
as the novel’s astonishingly unself- 
conscious tone sometimes suggests. But 
the book also shows evidence of careful 
craft. Huddle spends a good deal of 
time building rapport with the reader 
with comical anecdotes and moments 
of unexpected tenderness, so that by 
the time you learn the Faulkes family is 
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going on a trip to the beach, it just feels 
like you’re invited, that’s all. 

It seems most likely, then, that 
Huddle gave himself the challenge of 
crafting an almost inescapably trite 
premise into something worthwhile. 
That transformation fits the novel’s 
theme: Loss is something we all have, 
but the universality doesn’t make it any 
less meaningful. 

Throughout, the 
reader is left guessing 

of the seemingly 
mythologically large 
Faulkes family. (How 
many children are 
there? Thirty? More?) 

One gets a grasp of a 
few names — C. J., Peter, 

Cassie — only to have 
more appear in the 
next breath: Delmer 
Junior, John Milton, 

Sarah Jean, Pruney, 

Tony, Jack. Although an unwieldy cast 
generally begets an unwieldy novel 
(who did what to whom when?), Huddle 
turns this challenge into another 
unlikely victor)': He manages to hold the 
reader in place. 

Maybe he does it with 
that first-person plural voice, 
which has a binding effect on 
the otherwise uncontainable. 

At first blush, the plural 
narrator might seem to be a trendy 
writer’s-workshop trick — a way to 
make something not-so-different look 
utterly different. But in Huddle’s hands, 
the trick feels inevitable, necessary. 

We gain this impression partly from 
the confident gait of his prose, partly 
from our awareness early on that no 
single child could recount the story 
alone. Despite the indistinct narrator, 
we do come to know individuals in the 
story; characters are described, and 
quotes are still attributed (e.g., ‘“We are 
talking about metaphysical uncertainty 
here,’ says our brother, Robert...”). 
And, as we come to know the children, 
we see that a single pair of eyes is too 
clouded, too partial. C.J. would be too 
psychoanalytic in his approach; John 
Milton, too dirty. Plus, having one 
child tell the story would be granting 
unfair privilege in this family that does 
everything as a pack. 

As far as conveying information goes, 
the third person would have worked 


just fine. But as it stands, the nebulous 
“we” leaves the reader feeling like a 
temporarily welcome stranger — a non- 
Faulkes allowed to see the Faulkeses 
intimately for a while, not unlike a guest 
in their home. (Or, you know, in their 

I will say, though, that as a guest, I 
was occasionally tired of hearing the 
Faulkeses talk about 
themselves. “Faulkeses 
are first and foremost 
practical’’ is followed 
by “A Faulkes virtue is 
that we are not inclined 
to use degraded 
words,” and then, “We 
are Faulkeses ... Not 
a crybaby among us,” 
and then, "Aren’t we 
Faulkeses?” 

I guess this is just 
the accurate voice of a 
proud family: forever 
advancing its own 
narrative, and in trying to get you to 
understand it, insinuating that you 
never truly will. Worse than offering 
inside joke after inside joke, the 
narrative offers the constant reminder 
that there are so many possible inside 
jokes and knowing glances to 
which you’ll never be privy. If 
Huddle is commenting on the 
virtues of quirky clannishness, 
he is also demonstrating how 
irritating and exclusive such families 
can be. 

But, as with a real family, it is 
hard to complain too much when the 
Faulkeses are otherwise so generous — 
anecdotally, yes, but also lyrically. Take 
this gem, for instance: “The worst that 
can happen is what’s going to happen 
anyway.” Or this one, which delicately 
expresses the sentiment of the entire 
journey: “Anyone looking at her would 
say, ‘That’s a woman on the brink of 
death,’ but someone else would whisper, 
■Yes, maybe so, but she sure is alive right 

All in all, while the Faulkes family 
may be a bit overwhelming and self- 
obsessed, it emerges from the novel 
as a family worth chronicling. Huddle 
has done the unlikely job with a poet’s 
grace. © 

INFO 


TOLD IN THE RARE 
FIRST-PERSON FLORAE, 
m F/nimmom 
IS ESSENTIALLY 
A PROTRACTED, 
COLLECTIVE EULOGY. 
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Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski 

Professor of French, University of Pittsburgh 

Roles for Women in Colonial Fantasies 
of 14th Century France: Pierre Dubois 
and Philippe de Mezieres 

Thursday, October 9, 6PM 

Fleming Museum 101, 61 Colchester Ave., Burlington 

Tony Kushner 

American Playwright and Screenwriter 

A Dialog with Tony Kushner 

Saturday, October 11, 2:30PM 

Royall Tyler Theatre, 116 University Place, Burlington 

* Ticketed Event: For free tickets call 656-0085 

Eric Fingerhut 

President and CEO of Hillel International 

Jewish Life on Campus: Vermont, America, 

Israel and the World 

Sunday, October 12, 10AM 

Billings Center, 48 University Place, Burlington 

Sumathi Ramaswamy 

Professor of History and International Comparative Studies, 
Duke University 

Art on the Line: Cartography & Creativity 
in a Divided World 

Monday, October 13, 4PM 

Billings Center, 48 University Place, Burlington 

David Figlio 

Orrington Lunt Professor of Education and Social Policy 
and of Economics & Director, Institute for Policy Research, 
Northwestern University 

Are Tenure Track Faculty Better Teachers? 

Thursday, October 16, 5PM 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman Building 
85 South Prospect Street, Burlington 

All lectures are free and open to the public. 

For more information, please contact 
Bess Malson-Huddle: (802) 656-0462 
or Elizabeth.Malson-Huddle@uvm.edu. 
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A Stranger in 
the Kingdom 

Vermont's northeast corner is home to local color and simple, honest food 



P eople talk plenty about food 
and drink in the Northeast 
Kingdom. Greensboro’s Hill 
Farmstead Brewery has been 
lauded as the world’s best brewery since 
Shaun Hill started making beer on the 
family farm in 2010. Nearby Jasper Hill 
Farm’s cheeses continue to rack up ac- 
colades. And Caledonia Spirits’ award- 
winning, bartender-favorite Barr Hill 
gin is made in Hardwick. 

Those are just the famous ones, but 
the NEK’s three counties — 1.3 million 
acres in Caledonia, Orleans and Essex 
— are home to dozens of other food 
and beverage artisans. In St. Johnsbury, 
Dune’s Mill has been distilling fine 
rums since 1998; in Groton, Artesano 
meadery mills honey into wine. In West 
Charleston, Albert and Eleanor Leger 
craft Eden Ice Cider ambrosia. And 
farms growing everything from catnip 
to beef cattle dot the rugged, rolling 


countryside, many claiming generations 
of family history. 

Despite this amazing abundance, 
the restaurant scene remains sleepy, 
and, aside from a few select restau- 
rants — such as West Glover’s Parker 
Pie Company and Waterford’s Rabbit 
Hill Inn — it’s largely unknown to those 
who live outside the area. But in recent 
years, whispers of a culinary awakening 
have been swirling through the area like 
its slow-to-dissipate morning fog. In 
Newport, for example, the Northeast 
Kingdom Tasting Center is a busy hive 
of artisanal activity, while in Barton, a 
farm-to-table diner welcomes locals and 
visitors with comely charm. 

So last week, my husband, Dan, and 
I set out for a taste of the great white 
north. Starting in Peacham, we road- 
tripped more than 300 miles through 
the calico hills, trees splashing fiery hues 
onto a fading green background, and, for 


three days, ate our way north to Derby 
Line and east to Island Pond. Along the 
way, a colorful cast of local characters 
kept our bellies full. 

I grew up just miles from this “royal” 
domain and went to high school in St. 
Johnsbury. Yet, returning after years 
away, I found myself a stranger in my 
old stomping grounds, dining in a place 
where meals unfold with a friendly, 
down-home cadence. From the newest 
neighborhood cafe to long-standing 
diner counters, flapjack flippers across 
the region knew their patrons' orders 
without having to ask. And those patrons 
found their seats as if their hometown 
eatery was an extension of their own 
dining rooms. 

The Kingdom’s spoons shine with 
grease, not silver, and its many diners 
and counters are all worthy destinations 
for a Sunday driver. These are places like 
Groton's Upper Valley Grill & General 


Store; Concord’s Mooselook Restaurant; 
the Miss Lyndonville Diner (famous for 
its sizzling skillet breakfasts, and a hang- 
over holdout for lifelong residents and 
Lyndon State College students alike); 
and Glover’s tiny Busy Bee, which has 
been stuffing regulars with basic break- 
fasts and lunches since 1930. 

Though I skipped those standards, 
I found the best fried chicken I’ve had 
in years at Martha’s Diner in Coventry, 
an established but new-to-me eatery, 
as well as an enviable Reuben and a pea 
soup to best my mother’s. At some of the 
newer places, I encountered creativity 
and innovation mingling with tradition 
in ways I’ve not seen in the better-known 
gourmet strongholds of Burlington and 
the Mad River Valley. 

Let us begin. 


FOOD LOVER? ® 


GET YOUR FILL ONLINE- 


r SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD. 




LOOK UP RESTAURANTS ON YOUR PHONE: 

CONNECT TO M.SEVEN DAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB-ENABLED 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 
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Wood-Fired 

Comfort 

THE BENCH OPENS IN STOWE 
Last week, the reservoir 

RESTAURANTS. TAPROOM OWneTS 

opened the bench in the 
former Pie in the Sky space 
at 492 Mountain Road in 


cocktail program featuring 
Vermont craft spirits. 

Frier says the Bench filled 
up right away: “We were 
busy enough to have waits 
throughout the weekend.” 
That’s impressive, consider- 
ing Fry and Frier kept their 
opening under wraps until 
the day of. Frier credits a mix 
of locals and leaf-peepers 



Frier says the menu mixes 
ideas that have worked well 
at Waterbury's Reservoir 
with dishes that could never 
come from that kitchen. 

The overarching concept is 
“comfort food,” but the menu 
splits the highbrow-lowbrow 
difference. Appetizers 
include poutine and chicken 
fingers, while a wood oven 
turns out roasted duck, 
other meats and pizzas with 
toppings ranging from fancy 
(duck confit and truffle 
oil) to a basic margherita. 

The Bench also offers a 
wood-grilled rib-eye steak, 
pastas, salads, sandwiches 
and an ambitious selection of 
burgers fashioned from beef, 
salmon, turkey and lamb. 

General manager chris 
mountz heads up the bever- 
age program. At the bar, 28 
taps pour local beers, draft 
wines and rookie's root beer, 
while the wine list explores 
the world of natural quaffs 
from organic and biodynamic 
vineyards. Mountz is also 
easing into an elaborate 


with filling the restaurant, 
which opens for dinner daily 



Martinis 

&Meat 

GRAZERS OPENS IN WILLISTON 
Chef darrell sawyer started 
his career as a teenager at 
Perry’s Fish House in South 
Burlington. He attended the 
culinary school in California 
and made pastries for star 
chef Nathan Lockwood at 
Seattle's Altura. Now, Sawyer 
is back home in Vermont 
slinging burgers. 

This isn’t the sob story 
it may sound like. Sawyer 
is the chef at the helm of 
grazers, the latest project of 

SAM, PETER and PAUL HANDY, the 

brothers behind Vermont tap 
house; and Sam Handy’s son, 
also named sam, who owns 
Burlington’s scuffer steak & 
ale house with pat stewart 

and DON JOHNSON. 

Located at 202 


Phantom Home 

MATT SARGENTS PHANTOM DINNERS GET A PERMANENT SPOT 
matt sargent has been holding his Phantom Dinners 
since early 2010; this past summer, his food truck was 
a hit on the local festival circuit, at shelburne vineyard 
and in Waitsfield. Now, the elusive cook has nabbed 
himself a regular haunt. 

As the Valley Reporter reported last week, Sargent 
and his partner have signed a lease on a 60-seat 
space in the Mad River Green Shopping Center 
in Waitsfield (former home to jay s restaurant & 
pizzeria), where Sargent plans a full-service restau- 
rant called phantom. The chef-owner told Seven Days 
he hopes to open in the weeks before Christmas. 



Sargent worked as a design-builder for decades 
before getting into cooking. “When [Jay’s] first 
closed, I looked at the space,” he says. “But it was so 
dirty and ugly and gross; I said, ‘No way am I moving 

Then the landlord gutted the place down to its 
studs. When Sargent saw the blank slate, he says, it 
conjured visions of a nice, long bar with high-top 
tables, a warm dining room with a small stage where 
he can continue his Phantom Productions concert 
series, and an outdoor patio where he can put a fire 
pit in the spring. 

Phantom’s culinary concept builds on Sargent's 
dinner series and food-truck fare: He’ll craft globe- 
trotting but simple, appealing dishes using local 
ingredients and inspiration from Latin America, 

Asia and the American South. "My food is very much 
fusion,” Sargent says. 

He adds that his chalkboard menu will reflect 
whatever’s available at the moment. “If [a farmer’s 
got a whole pig or a half a beef, I’ll adjust the menu to 
use that product. There’s no way to use only Vermont 
products across the board, but we’re going to give it 
our best shot to use all that we can all of the time.” 



BAR & SHOP 


Drink Shop Learn 

Tuesdays Live Music 
10/7: Shane Murley 
& Dakota Foley 
10/14: Paul Asbell 
10/21 & 10/28: Myra Flynn 
Wednesdays 
30% OFF bottles 
of wine in the bar 
Thursdays 

$6 sparkling wines 
by the glass 

New, expanded food menu! 

126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 1 1 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 
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Peacham Cafe 

On a sunny Tuesday morning, two tow- 
headed brothers ably worked the register 
at this brand-new, community-supported 
cafe. They’re sons to Ariel Zevon, the 
cafe’s chef and manager (formerly of 
LACE in Barre and the daughter of late 
rocker Warren Zevon). Opened August 
30 in an old firehouse adjacent to the 
Peacham General Store, the cafe offers 
affordable, inspired rustic fare. A busy 
buzz at 11 a.m. seemed to indicate that the 
place was succeeding in its dual mission: 
to provide a comfortable gathering spot 
for locals and a market outlet for area 
farmers. 

As for the food, Ariel’s mother, Crystal 
Zevon, said the goal is to “keep it seasonal, 
fresh and local.” With her daughter in the 
o kitchen, the fare is homey, polished and 
j; fun. We took our morning coffee there 
5 — poured into thrift-store mugs bear- 
§ ing graphics from destinations near and 
S far — and ate thick-cut slices of country 
ham and cheddar tucked into pillowy 
pads of French toast with raspberry jam. 


A hearty grilled cheese came on buttered 
whole-grain bread with apples and ham, 
sided with an ample salad of fresh greens, 
walnuts, beets and goat cheese. Also 
available (to eat in or to go) is a rotating 
selection of harvest-fresh soups, salads, 
baked goods and quiches. 



Dylan’s Cafe, 

St. Johnsbury 

If St. Johnsbury is the “Heart of the 
Kingdom,” this charming, 8 -year-old 
cafe lies at the culinary heart of St. J — 
not that much else competes for the title. 
It's housed in a former post office now 
owned by indie singer-songwriter Neko 
Case, who lives in nearby Peacham, that 


doubles as an annex gallery for next-door 
Catamount Film & Arts Center. 

When we stopped in, splashy prints 
from Case's friend Kathleen Judge 
adorned the walls. The menu lists dishes 
named for dogs and friends (Dylan was 
the owner’s beloved yellow Lab), and 
delightful details elevate simple food in a 
repurposed setting from tasty to sweetly 
elegant. 

A half bottle of Maschio Prosecco 
Brut came with a juicy strawberry on 
the rim. The kitchen offers house- 
roasted, local meats on fresh-baked 
bread in a diverse sandwich selection. 
A creamed cauliflower soup, holding 
a chewy crouton and smothered with 
melty cheddar, tasted nutty and just 
a bit sweet. The French onion classic 
came cloaked with blistered Swiss, 
which hid stewed onions in a sweet, 
beefy broth. "It’s like drinking a Vidalia 
onion,” Dan said, slurping a spoonful. 
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POP POPs 
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Local brews, 
Spanish beer 
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Seafood Paella 

(AFTER 5PM) 
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Flatbread specials & 
20% off ALL bar drinks! 


ESSEX TOWNE MARKETPLACE (THE RED MALL!), 1 MARKET PL., ESSEX JUNCTION • 871-5835 
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Mike’s Tiki Bar and 
Vermont Food Truck 
Company, East Burke 

This seasonal, outdoor spot doesn’t 
serve margaritas or pina coladas, 
but with 30 mostly local beers on 
tap, why drink anything else? At a 
thatch-roofed bar situated at the base 
of the Kingdom Trails single-track 
mountain-bike course, we felt lucky 
sipping Lucky Me — a golden brew 
somewhere between a blond and a 
pale ale — from Lyndonville’s Covered 
Bridge Craft Brewery. It’s a rare 
find outside Caledonia and Orleans 
counties, but it's a standard draught 

During our visit, a pack of friendly 
dogs bounded through the grassy, 
open-air bar as their owners — a mix of 
grizzled mountain bikers, aging locals 
and young, baby-wearing parents — 
sipped brews on lawn chairs beneath 
a setting sun. The affable crowd re- 
galed us with stories of cutting early 


Kingdom Trails in the 1990s; of living 
off the land since moving to the area 
in the 1970s; and of Burke Mountain 
Resort’s periodic growth and stagna- 

The bar doesn’t serve food. But 
it has a happy partnership with the 
Vermont Food Truck Company, 
which parks footsteps away daily. The 
truck offers juicy, oversize burgers 
($7.50 with cheese) and crisp, amber- 
hued fries. We gorged on these, and 
a huge carnitas burrito stuffed with 
slow-braised pork, black beans and 
rice. The cuisine isn’t earth shatter- 
ing, but, with farm-fresh ingredients 
and local, grass-fed meats, it’s some of 
the finest food-truck dining I've seen 
all summer. (Mike’s is seasonal, open 
May through mid-October.) 
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Cornerstone Drive in 
Williston, beside the 
Majestic 10 Cinemas, 
wood-paneled Grazers 
fills the pre-movie 
dining hole left by Three 
Tomatoes Trattoria when 
it closed early this year. 

“I’ve always had this 
dream of different types 
of burgers and interesting 
toppings — not masking 
the flavor of the meat, just 
kind of complementing 
it,” Sam Handy Jr. says. 

Even before it opened 
on September 30, 

Grazers’ website proudly 
proclaimed that its burg- 
ers had been “voted the 
best burger in the state, 
already.” Yes, it’s a joke. 

The menu offers 10 
different takes on the 
burger served on soft, 
challah-like buns. Beef 
from Shelburne-based 

VERMONT COUNTRY FARMS, 

sourced from 14 farmers 
around the state, appears 
in sandwiches such as the 
Full Belly burger, com- 
posed of a beef patty, two 
slabs of braised pork belly, 
allspice aioli, spinach 
and cheddar. The Hog 
is ground pork topped 
with roasted apples, 
spicy maple mustard and 
local cheddar, while the 
Lamburger is covered in 
green olives, artichokes, 


garlic aioli, spinach and 
goat cheese. 

Sawyer developed 
a milkshake menu to 
accompany the burgers; 
current choices include 
chocolate-hazelnut, 
salted maple and the 
Creamsicle-like blood- 
orange shake. 

Diners looking for a 
stiffer drink can hit up 
the Grazers martini bar, 
which serves enough 
sweet cocktails to make 
a college girl swoon. But 


there are more refined 
options, too. The Local 
Harvest mixes vodka 
with fresh basil, lime 
and sliced cucumber, 
and Grazers’ gimlet and 
Gibson are made with 
Vermont vodka. 



Weekly Specials 




Vermont Family Owned & Operated 

329 Harvest Lane, Williston, VT 802-876-1400 
;n Williston Rd. (Rte. 2) & Marshall Ave. across from UPS 



Italian Mine bar 

extensive vines by the glass * small plates • craft cocktails & beer 


SottP 


£50 St. Paul Street • Burlington • Monday to Saturday 5pm to close 
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JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 
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HAPPY VALLEY ORCHARD 

& CITIZEN CIDER 

CIDERFEST 

OCTOBER 18 
ALL DAY LOr 


Til 

NO 


APPLE TASTINGS 

HARD CIDER TASTINGS 
FROM CITIZEN CIDER 
BLUEGRASS TUNES FROM 
SNAKE MOUNTAIN 

BLUEGRASS 

& THE CIDER HOUSE BOYS 

FROM 12-6PM 

s CIDER PRESS DEMOS 

? CIDER DONUTS 

1 KVSfVROMTHE 

§ 1 HINDQUARTER 

> & WOODBELLY PIZZA 

AND LOTS MORE! 

iFUESS! 

2 FOR THE W HO LE FAMILY 
HAPPY VALLEY ORCHARD 

£ 217 QUARRY ROAD 

2 MIDDLEBURY, VT • 802.388.2411 
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Martha’s Diner, 
Coventry 

A chrome-plated beacon on a sleepy 
stretch of Route S, this classic 1953 
Fodero Dining Car journeyed northward 
from its original home in Massachusetts 
and has been serving the good people of 
Coventry (and truck-route passersby) for 
more than 30 years. Though the diner’s 
namesake owner, Martha Leblanc, died 
years ago, her daughter took over in 
2001, and the old-fashioned country grill 
continues to host suspendered farmers 
and other locals. They perch on stools for 
plate-size pancakes — served with plenty 
of maple syrup — as well as eggs, burgers 
and other American classics, cooked on a 
flat-top griddle behind the counter. 

Like many NEK eateries, Martha's 
makes an admirable poutine, just a 
few miles from the Canadian border. 
Smothered in savory, housemade beef 
gravy, the squeaky, springy curds are 
nestled among piping-hot, hand-cut 
fries, a masterwork for the French-fry 
canon. Or, in our case, a joyful breakfast. 

A plate of lightly breaded fried 
chicken was an unexpected treat. 
Arguably the best I've tasted north of 
the Mason-Dixon line, the bird had 
a brittle, golden skin and succulent, 
melt-in-your-mouth meat. We enjoyed 


it Southern style with fluffy buttermilk 
waffles. Even the breakfast potatoes 

— unadorned diced spuds, grilled to 
a toasty crunch with just a hint of salt 

— inspired wonder: How do they make 
hash browns so good? 

5, Coventry. 754-6800 

Northeast Kingdom 
Tasting Center, 
Newport 

Opened a little more than a year ago, this 
airy market occupies an old hardware 
shop — its floors are polished concrete, 
its lighting fluorescent, its ceilings 
industrially high. It’s home to 36 
Vermont food artisans, many of whom 
contract its nooks and crannies for retail 
sales and its kitchen spaces for food 
production. 

Here, we sampled maple syrup and 
honey, cheeses and meats, breads (still 
hot from the oven at Jocelyn & Cinta's 
Bake Shop, located in an ample corner 


at the back of the center), butters, 
jams and jellies, wines and spirits. 
Most of these products were made in 
the Kingdom. 

“We have all this great stuff going on 
here,” our host at the wine and spirit 
tasting counter said, pouring me a sipper 
of elderflower rum from Dune’s Mill. 
"But people are just very low-key about 
it, so no one knows it’s here. I had no 






idea there was a distillery in St. J until I 
started working here!” 

Perhaps the most compelling liquids 
on offer were from Eden Ice Cider, which 
has cidery space downstairs. Pressed 
from heirloom apples grown nearby, the 
juice is left outside at the owners' home 
facility in West Charleston to freeze, then 
transported to Newport for fermentation 
and aging at the tasting center. 

“You could believe that the best ice 
cider in the world could come from 
Vermont,” Eden owner Eleanor Leger 
told me as we toured her subterranean 
cidery. “People talk about terroir in [grape] 
wine...” she commented, going on to note 
the apple's rich diversity and history in 
the Green Mountain State. Vermont’s 
temperamental climate is, in fact, ideal for 
producing ice cider, as juice left outside 
can freeze, thaw and refreeze. This pro- 
cess allows the apple sugars to concen- 
trate at the bottom of the barrel more than 
a single, consistent freeze would. 

On the street-side edge of the build- 
ing, the Brown Dog Bistro — which 
offers full lunch and dinner service 


within the center’s walls — made a 
wonderful stopover to soak up the 
booze we’d imbibed at the counter. 
The bistro is owned by the folks 
behind the nearby Newport Natural 
Market and Cafe and boasts a crafty, 
extensive menu. An appetizer portion 
of sublime chicken-liver pate, glazed 
with apple-cider aspic, shattered our 
expectations by coming with a shot of 
jammy blended juice rather than the 
standard spreadable preserve. A plate 
of potato fritters — crunchy-fried out- 
side, smooth and creamy inside — were 
stuffed with bacon and scallions and 
accompanied by a peppy, housemade 
ranch dressing. They were as comfort- 
ing as they were exciting. 

Northeast Kingdom Tasting Center, 

150 Main Street, Newport, 334-1790. 


The Derby Line 
Village Inn 

We planned to stop at this quaint country 
inn for a drink. But, after we glanced at 
the menu, which is rife with housemade 
sausages, schnitzels, strudels and 
spatzles, our 22-ounce German lagers 
morphed into dinner. 

We chatted at the bar with Paula 
Halbedl, who owns the inn and restaurant 
with her husband, Fritz, a master chef 
who spent more than a decade running 
the culinary program at Royal Caribbean 
International. Meanwhile, our meal began 
with a velvety broccoli-cheese soup, 
sweetened with parsnip and thickened by 
reduction rather than starch. 

Then came a long, lovely flatbread, 
its dough crusty and chewy. Topped 
with hearty hunks of venison sausage 
from nearby Hollandeer Farm, cranber- 
ries, arugula, and a blend of Asiago and 


mozzarella, the enchanting bread was 
very Vermont (who doesn't serve flat- 
bread these days?). The knockwurst — a 
sweating, succulent beast of a sausage, 
its skin snapping as we bit into it — was 
entirely German, bedded on a mound of 
lip-smacking sauerkraut. 

Alongside the meal came stories of 
Fritz Halbedl’s old-world culinary train- 
ing. “In Europe, we don't pay for cooking 
school," he said, cleaning his hands on a 
towel behind the bar, “but we get our ass 
kicked every day.” 

We could have listened for hours, 
drinking more beers beneath the bar’s 
soaring cathedral ceilings as other pa- 
trons packed the cozy dining room. But 
we reluctantly took our leave for the 
next destination, promising ourselves to 
return, come winter. 



derbylinevlllagelnn.com 


Derby Cow Palace 
Steakhouse & Lounge 

Trucks packed the parking lot at this 
Derby destination, best known for 
serving elk sourced from the eatery's 
nearby herd (guests enter the restaurant 
through a wide arch made of antlers). 
Just inside, a stuffed elk awaits, followed 
by a menacing polar bear standing tall on 
its hind legs. The place has the look and 
feel of a hunting lodge: The wood walls 
are lined with trophy deer, while light 
shines down from elk-horn chandeliers. 

The dining room had a friendly vibe 
during our Wednesday-night visit. Staff 
exchanged mock insults and plenty of 
good will with regulars, and the serv- 
ers called even the out-of-towners 
“sweetie.” 



Say you 
saw it in... 
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24 Main Street, Downtown Winooski, 655-4888 • tinythairestaurant.net 




every 

• Pumpkin french Toast 

• Pumpkin Spice Coffee 

■ Harvest Chicken 
• Pumpkin Ravioli 
- Ben and Jerry Pumpkin 
Brownie Sundae 
• fresh Pressed 
apple Cider 


I SUNDAY BRUNCH 



We happened in on fried haddock 
night — all you can eat for $10.95. “One 
plate is enough for most people,” our 
server confided. “But some order sec- 
onds.” The fish was as moist and fresh as 
the portion was generous, accompanied 
by whipped-garlic mashed potatoes, 
ample tartar sauce and a salad bar. 

Salad bar! How anyone could eat a 
second platter of fish after all that was 
a mystery we were content to leave un- 
solved. Yet we plowed our way through 
strips of tender elk sirloin, cooked 
medium-rare, which made for a won- 
derfully gamey de facto surf-and-turf. 

The ancestor of our dinner’s elk 
arrived in Vermont 20-odd years ago. 
Cow Palace owners shipped in 25 cows 
and a single bull from Idaho in the 
early 1990s; since then, the herd has 
grown to hundreds of animals, which 
are culled and set loose for hunters to 
stalk at the farm’s 700-acre game park 
and lodge in Irasburg, two towns away. 
For those who’d rather not dress their 
own meat, the Palace provides. 

Common Sense 
& the Yellow Deli, 

Island Pond 

I’ve never had an issue with the Twelve 
Tribes — the friendly, if controversial, 
Old Testament devotees who appear at 
shows and festivals across the nation, 
serving up mate and comfort in vintage 
buses. The religious sect established 
the Northeast Kingdom Community 
Church and its first enduring communal 
settlement in Island Pond in the early 
1980s. Its ranks work in town at an 
excellent outfitter called Simon the 
Tanner and at this hand-hewn cafe, 



which is assembled, our host said, from 
salvaged barn wood. 

Decor is plant-based and macrame 
heavy, and the place offers a quiet pause 
from the daily bustle no matter what 
your creed. Wherever I can get my mate 
fix is good by me. 







Last week, I was seduced by the break- 
fast: a divine sandwich of turkey sausage 
and farm eggs, folded into fluffy sesame 
rolls and served with kindness, along 
with satisfyingly strong mate or coffee. 

The cafe serves other humble egg 
dishes, baked goods, sandwiches and 
salads, prepared by modest ladies in the 
kitchen. 

It's common, sensible food, but with 
friendly delivery in a charming, folky 
setting, it serves its purpose. “We want 
people to come in here, sigh a sigh of 
relief and forget about everything else 
for a half hour or 45 minutes,” I heard 
our long-haired, bearded host tell an- 
other guest as he dropped off the bilk 
“Or as long as they want to stay.” 



The Parson’s Corner, 
Barton 

On a quiet corner in the shadow of 
the Barton United Church stands the 
old parsonage, built in 1867 for the 
Unitarian minister and now home to a 
friendly, farm-fresh diner. In booths and 



tables in the house’s former living room, 
chef-owner Dave Rath serves simple, 
unfussy food to a working-class crowd. 

Local meats are slow-cooked in- 
house — including smoky pastrami, 
which our waitress advised us was not to 
be missed. When it arrived, my Reuben 
was a glorious mess. The meat, dressing, 
sauerkraut and Swiss cheese melted 
together inside buttered rye, making for 
a sandwich that was far more than the 
sum of its parts. 

Dan opted for a leaner meal; his 
“Vermonter” wrap was stuffed with 
grilled chicken, bacon, red onion and 
spinach, all warmed with a thin gloss 
of maple mayo. This was paired with 
sublime sweet-potato fries, creamy 
within and fried to a delicate crisp with- 
out. We both opted for soups, as well. 
Bones pulled from briny breakfast hams 
formed the basis of a filling split-pea soup 
that was thick enough to hold a spoon up- 
right, while a milky chowder was studded 
with sweet corn, bacon and perfectly soft 
potatoes light enough for lunch. ® 

The Parson s Corner. 14 Glover Road. Barton. 
525-4500. parsonscomer.com 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 












Fleece Piece 

With harvest festivals in full swing, apples, pumpkins and hayrides are all the rage. 
But when it comes to all things fiber, the Vermont Sheep & Wool Festival is in a class 
all its own. Held at the Tunbridge World's Fairgrounds, this annual event attracts 
more than 70 vendors, who offer demos, workshops, products and handmade wares 
that celebrate centuries-old craftsmanship. Brightly colored yarns and knitwear 
give way to the animal barn, where sheep, llamas, alpacas, goats and rabbits display 
their luxurious coats in all their glory. Heading to the fields, festivalgoers round out 
the pastoral party with shearing and sheepdog demonstrations. 


VERMONT SHEEP & WOOL FESTIVAL 



A Beautiful Mind 

A chair that responds to the body; a protective glove able to map the 
pain profile of carpal tunnel syndrome; a skyscraper constructed with 
concrete that can breathe, grow and “think.” These projects and many 
others like them are borne out of Neri Oxman’s MIT Media Lab. There, 
the award-winning architect and designer and her team invent digital 
design technology that translates principles found in nature into everyday 
objects, buildings and systems. What appears as abstract art at first glance 
becomes far more complex upon closer inspection. Oxman details the 
creative and technical processes behind what she calls “material ecology" 
in the 2014 George D. Aiken Lecture.. - 





I 
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Power Couple 


W hen it comes to chemistry, Mike Merenda and Ruth Ungar have plenty to spare. 
Onstage, they are Mike + Ruthy, a husband-and-wife duo setting the indie 
folk scene ablaze. Singers and storytellers, poets and parents, the two tour 
with their children in tow, embodying a down-home approach to Americana. Bouncing 
between festivals and intimate venues, the troubadours bring harmony-driven fiddle 
and banjo tunes to more than 100 shows a year. Road-tested material such as the pair’s 
celebrated recording of Woody Guthrie's "My New York City" cement Merenda and Ungafs 
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Randy Smith may call North Carolina 
home, but the award-winning singer- 
er has a soft spot for the Green 
a State. In 1982, he founded 
:, Vermont’s answer to the big- 
lir, hard-hitting heavy-metal bands of 
ie time. The group achieved critical 
i, providing the springboard for 
i’s career and eventual departure as 
it. Long hair is now shorn, and 
hard rock quieted into acoustic stylings, 
but, backed by his Band of Merry Men, 
the seasoned performer returns to his 
r stomping grounds to take the 
;e for what he says will be the final 
ute to his musical past. 



calendar 


PRESCHOOL MUSIC WITH DEREK: Klddos ages 

Free. Info, 264-5660. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 

Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield. 10-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info, 426-35B1. 


seminars 

AARP SMART DRIVER CLASS: Drivers ages 50 and 

FINANCIAL WORKSHOP: Participants set personal 

Edward Jones. Room 101, Montpelier High School, 
6:30-8 p.m. $10. Info, 223-2005. 


sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
doubles matches. Knights of Columbus, Rutland, 


Hampshire's only World War II POW camp, the his- 

Library, Newport 7 p.m. Free. Info, 334-7902, 
CAROL BERRY: The art historian outlines Vincent 

Athenaeum, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 


DONALD SHEEHY: Monster of egotism or folksy 

both in "The Real Robert Frost" llsley Public Library. 
Middlebury, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 388-4095. 

ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES SPEAKER 


School, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15: preregis 
ter: limited space. Info. 917-1186. 


6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults rerine 

Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. $20. Info. 324-1757. 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A SECOND 


Redstone Campus. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $5-15; free 
for UVM students with ID. Ii 

LOS LOBOS: 

SAMA & PATRICK CALLAN: Folk and blues influence 
ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 8 p.m. $3-10. Info. 


natural areas. Bentley Hall. Johnson State College, 
4-5:15 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1327. 

JULE EMERSON: Fans of the popular PBS series 

MICHAEL ARNOWITT: The renowned pianist 

other notable compositions. Norwich Public Library, 
7 p.m. Free. Info, 649-1184. 


theater 

BENGAL TIGER AT THE BAGHDAD ZOO': Rajiv 

Theatre. Rutland, 7:30 p.m. $20; limited space. Info. 
775-09003. 

'INTO THE WOODS': Classic Grimm characters 

White River Junction, 7:30 p.m. $20-55. Inlb, 
296-7000. 


ROBERT MELLO: The Vermont Superior Court 

Montpelier. 4:30-6 p.m. Free. Info, 479-8519. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING BOOK CLUB: Bibliophiles 


THU. 2 


conferences 

PASSIVE HOUSE SYMPOSIUM: Lt. Gov. Phil Scott 

dance 

SQUARE DANCE CLASS: The Green Mountain 

Free. Info. 879-1974. 

VERMONT YOUTH DANCERS: Inspired by Victor 

Song Will Rise.” [ 

State College. 7-9 p.m 


NANCY JAY CRUMBINE: In Rumi. a Soul on Fire." 

Junction, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 

OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: Award- 

RIVER HUSTON: Referencing her own struggles and 

campuses. McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's 

College, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 626-6459. 

WILLIAM STERNE RANDALL- The historian explains 

Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 


Vermont Nutty Steph's. Middlesex. 6 p.m.- 


TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Folks explore the 

savories. The Inn at Shelburne Farms. 2:30-4:30 
p.m. $18; preregister. Info. 985-8442. 




THE FIRST RASTA': Rita and Bob Marley's grand- 

and Cafe, Waitspeld. 6 p.m. S5. Info. 496-8994. 
'QUIETLY INTO DISASTER': Marcin El s antinuclear 

Society. Burlington. 6-8 p.m. Free! Info. 497-0920. 
REEL STRANGE CINEMA: Cinephiles get a kick out 

Burlington, 7:30-11:30 p.m. S6. Info. 540-0406. 

food & drink 

CHICKEN PIE SUPPER: Diners pile their plates 

Community Church, noon, 5 & 6:30 p.i 
244-8955. Info. $5-10; free for kids 

FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS 

2:30-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 847-0797. 

JERICHO FARMERS MARKET: Passersby 

Riverside Park. Jericho. 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


games 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Players think on their feet during an 

at the Inn at Baldwin Creek. Bristol, 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Inlb. 453-2432. 


FORZA:THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 



and kids under 3. Info, 985-8686. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT LIBRARY VOLUNTEERS: Pizza 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

parents. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:30 am. 
Free. Inro. 764-1810. 

POLLYWOG ART: Budding Picassos experiment 

Burlington, 9:30-11:30 a.m. $5-6. Info. 865-7166. 
PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales, crafts and activi- 

a.m. Free; preregistec Info, 264-5660. 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos agesl to 5 learn 

Burlington, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

SPECIAL OLYMPICS VERMONT YOUNG ATHLETES 
PROGRAM: Children ages 2 through 7 with and 

Cafeteria. Rice Memorial High School. South 
space. Info. 861-0280. 

UKULELE FOR BEGINNERS: Nationally recognized 

Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. S10-15: preregister; 


PLAUDERSTUNDE: Conversationalists with a basic 

noon. Free; cost of food. Info. 862-1677. 

Igbtq 

PRIDE CENTER OF VERMONT SENIOR 

WOMEN'S DISCUSSION GROUP: Female- 


music 

MIEKA PAULEY: The award-winning 


'VERMONT HISTORY THROUGH SONG': Singer/ 

Donations. Info. 748-2600. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


seminars 

POWERFUL TOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: Wendy 

members. Fletcher Allen Health Care. Wllliston. 6-7:30 


JIM & MARVANN FRAZIER: Referencing the on- 


THE UNDERPANTS': When a conservative 

Playhouse, 7:30 p.m. $15-35. Info, 498-3755. 


WRITERS CIRCLE: Wordsmlths of all skill levels put 


Research." A O&A follows. ECHO Lake Aquarium and 

MARGARET SMITH: The expert on genetics and 

Agricultural Research Institute, Chazy, FLY. 7-8:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 518-846-7121. 

MARY LOUISE GILL: The Brown University profes- 
Plato’s Phaedrus" in the annual Plato Lecture. 

NERI OXMAN: In the 2014 George D. Aiken Lecture. 


Hall Auditorium, 7 p.m S10-30. Info, 229-0492. 

BENGAL TIGER ATTHE BAGHDAD ZOO': See 


FIRST- YEAR SHOW: A CAUTIONARY TALE AND 

A GRAND NIGHT FOR SINGING': Memorable 

UVM, Burlington. 7:30-10 p.m. $18-25. Info, 


FRI.3 




ADULT WHEEL: Pottery newcomers learn the 

bazaars 

FAIRFAX RUMMAGE SALE: Affordably priced 
Building Fairfax. 3-7 p.m. Free. Info. 849-5313. 
FAMILY RUMMAGE SALE: Gently used winter wear 




community 

GOOD NEWS GARAGE OPEN HOUSE: Lt 

WOMEN'S CIRCLE: 11 


'THE MUSIC MAN': Traveling salesman Harold 
County Players, Hyde Park Opera House, 7-10 p.m. 


'OCTOBER SOULS’: A three-day theatrical Test 

Dramatic Arts, Burlington, 8 p.m. $8-15. Info, 716- 
640-4539, dafschein@gmail.com. 

'THE PRIMA DONETTES': Girls Nlte Out 

THE SPITFIRE GRILL': Fresh out of prison, Percy 

Essex. 7:30-10 p.m. S16-18. Info. 878-9109. 


BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: FOXTROT: Samir 

7-8 pjn.; dance, 8-10 p.m. $6-14. Info. 862-2269. 
DANCE! DANCE! Si! SI!: DJ Toni Basanta spins 

434-3036. 

QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers kick 

Burlington, 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info, 877-6648. 


QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

City Hall Park 8 p.m. Meet at the steps 10 minutes 
before start time. $15; preregister. Info. 863-5966. 




/IhUolN T -K RtaMMtlOH 

/American craft W ffK 

25% Off §1 orewide 

OCTOBER 6-11 (Excluding gift certificates, repaiis & class fees.) 
v|ead-f,.».zy v 

Instruction Always Available ■ Full Class Schedule Ohline 


OCTOBER 10, 11, & 12 

Stowe Events Field, Weeks Hill Road. Stowe, Vermont 
150 Juried Art and Craft Exhibitors. Specialty Foods 
Great Eats Beer, Wine. Live Entertainment, Craft Demonstrations 
Adult admission $10. kids free. Free parking. No pets, please. 


1 % 


IfrOACT 

stowe country / *4 week ' 



calendar 



Colchester High School 


Bill, SKATE & 
BOARD SALE 


Consignment Drop-off: 

Friday, Oct 3 (5-7pm) 


SALE 

Saturday & Sunday 


Oct 4, 9am-4:30pm & Oct. 5, 
10am-2pm 

Consignment Pick-up Sunday 

2-4pm 


PEACE AND JUSTICE 


FALL 2014 LECTURE SERIES 



fairs & festivals 

CALAIS FALL FOLIAGE FESTIVAL: Heals, music. 



film 




health & fitness 


AVALON NATURAL MEDICINE FALL OPEN HOUSE: 



AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 



HEALTHY BODY. HEALTHY SKIN: Nutritionist 






YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their practice 
get helpful tips. Fusion Studio Yoga & Body Therapy. 
Montpelier. 11 a.m. Free; preregister. Info, 272-8923. 



Igbtq 



music 

FIRST FRIDAY PIANO CONCERT: Matthew Wu pres- 



FRIDAY NIGHT FIRES WITH THE DEADICATED TRIO: 



REMEMBERING THE SONGS': Native American 



TANNAHILL WEAVERS: With a diverse repertoire 



UPSTART FEST: The Virus. Left Alone. New Red 


outdoors 

FALL MIGRATION BIRD WALKS: Avian enthusiasts 



seminars 

MICHAEL THERIEN: The Duke University professor 



talks 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SI 


GARY STROUTSOS: 


n.-2 pm. & 6-9 p.m. $6. In 


theater 

'COMEDY OF ERRORS': Two sets of identical twins sep- 

Hall Auditorium. 8 pm SI 0-30. Info. 229-0492. 

FIRST- YEAR SHOW: 'A CAUTIONARY TALE AND 
OTHERS': See THU.2, 8 & 10:30 pm. 

A GRAND NIGHT FOR SINGING': See THU.2. 

'INTO THE WOODS': See WED.l. 

'LA TRAVI ATA': Rochelle Bard. James Flora and Brian 

Middlebury. 8-10:30 pm. S40-50. Info. 382-9222. 
THE MUSIC MAN’: See THU.2. 

'OCTOBER SOULS': See THU.2. 

'THE PRIMA DONETTES': See THU.2. 7:30 pm. 

'THE SPITFIRE GRILL': See THU.2. 7:30-10 pm. 
'THE UNDERPANTS': See THU.2. 

words 

DANIEL CONNAUGHTON: The New England author 

Bones. Maclure Library, Pittsford. 9:30 am.-noon. 
Free. Info, 483-2972. 


SAT.4 


activism 

GREEN MOUNTAIN ANIMAL DEFENDERS WALK 
FOR FARMED ANIMALS: A stroll through down- 


FALL OPEN STUDIO WEEKEND: Artists and crafts- 

bazaars 

FAIRFAX RUMMAGE SALE: See FRI.3. 9 a.m-2 p.m. 
FAMILY RUMMAGE SALE: See FRI.3. 9 am.-l pm. 
RUMMAGE SALE: See FRI.3. 9 a.m.-l pm. 


VERMONT COMEDY DIVAS: Founded by local come- 


conferences 

VERMONT MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION FALL 
CONVENTION: 'A Musician's Guide to the Brain' 

FORSAKE: FALL KICKOFF PARTY: Live music and 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: See 


UVM HISTORIC TOUR: Professor emeritus William 

at the Ira Allen statue. University Green, UVM, 
edu. Info. 656-8673. 

VERMONT COVERED BRIDGE SOCIETY FALL 
MEETING: William McKone discusses the past 


CHAMPLAIN MINI MAKER FAIRE: A 

Shelburne Farms, 10 a.m.-5 pm. $10-15: S1B-27 


KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.l. 8 am. 
PUMPKIN & APPLE CELEBRATION: A harvest party 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS LAST 

Set yoursfelf opart 

T-shirts to hats 
from youth sizes to adult 
for work or play 

) 794 W. Lakeshore Drive I Colchester, Vt 
/ 862-0290 I www.joannsuniforms.com 



SHELDON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FALL FESTIVAL: 

UNDER ONE SUN ART & MUSIC FESTIVAL: 

VERMONT SHEEP & WOOL FESTIVAL: Fiber fanat- 


film 

'HANNAH ARENDT': Margarethe von Trotta's 

INDIGENOUS PEOPLES MOVIES: Films from 

admission, 510.50-13.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 

food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: Crafters. bakers and 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 

Hall Park. 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172. 
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calendar 


BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores sample the 

Room, Burlington. 12:30-3 p.m. $45. Info. 277-0180. 

CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, crofters 

centered on local eats. Pearl Street, SL Johnsbury. 
9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Inlb. 592-3088. 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET Meats and 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET See 


CHICKEN PIE DINNER: A feast of flaky pastries filled 

SL Pius X Parish. Essex Junction. 5:30 & 6:30 p.m. $6- 
10; preregister; takeout available. Info, 878-8314. 

CHICKEN PIE LUNCH & SUPPER: Neighbors rub el- 

fort food. The Old Meeting House, East Montpelier, 
noon. 5&7p.m. $6-12; preregister. Info. 223-6934. 
CHICKEN PIE SUPPER: A seasonal spread brings 


MIDDLE8URY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.l. 
MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 

Woodstock, 9:30 a.m.-12:30 pm 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.l. 


holidays 

GHOSTACULAR: PARACON: Costumes are encour- 

Hotel. Burlington. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $7. Info, 893-9966. 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: A varied selection of music 

am Free. Info, 264-5660. 

DRUMS. DRUMMING & SHAKERS: Kiddosand 

Junction. 10-10:45 am Free. Info. B78-6956. 

KIDS WEAR FAIR: Families swap gently used 

MILK TO CHEESE MAGIC: From farmyard to Finished 

RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: Fans of feathered fliers 


NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Neighbors discover 

ment. Route 5 South. Norwich, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. 
Info, 384-7447. 

OKTOBERFEAST 3: Food vendors transform the 

fee benefits the Vermont Foodbank. Info. 658-2739. 

PITTSFORD FARMERS MARKET Homegrown 

Church. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 483-2829. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET Downtown 

Park. Rutland. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 773-4813 or 
353-0893. 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested fruits 

am.-l p.m. Free. Info, 985-2472. 

WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Local entertain- 

p.m. Free. InFo. 472-8027. 

WINE TASTING: CALIFORNIA RED BLENDS: 

health & fitness 

UNDERSTANDING EASTERN MEDICINE: 


RIPTON COMMUNITY COFFEEHOUSE: Local 

Community House. 7:30 pm $3-10, Info, 388-9782. 

SMOKEY JOE'S CAFE FEATURING THE COASTERS: 

Rutland. 8 p.m. $44.75-49.75. Info. 775-0903. 
TAMMY FLETCHER: Backed by all-star musicians. 


TWANGTOWN PARAMOURS: A hybrid of the 
p.m. $15; S35 includes dinner; 8’'““ ‘ ' *" 


outdoors 

JIM » ELLIE GUSTAFSON: The longtime Chester 

tours follow. Dodge Road, Chester. 9 a.m.-l:30 pm 
Free; preregister. Info, 747-7900. 

YOGA HIKE: Yoglc principles of movement dictate 


SPECIAL OLYMPICS YOUNG ATHLETES PROGRAM: 

See THU.2. The RehabGYM Colchester. 9-10 am. 

STORY EXPLORERS: 'THE VERY QUIET CRICKET: A 

Burlington, 10:30 a.m. Free with admission. $9.50- 
12.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 

TERRIFIC TRACTORS & OTHER COOL FARM 


YOGA TOTS: YogaFit instructor Jessica Frost leads 

YOUTH SPEAK OUT: Area youth voice opinions 

Auditorium. 5:30-8:30 pm. Free. Info. 999-9359. 

music 

CHRISTINE LAVIN & DON WHITE: It's never the same 

Church. Haitland. 7:30-9:30 p.m. S25. Info. 738-0149. 
DICK FORMAN JAZZ GROUP: Ballads, blues, bebop 

FIDDLE WORKSHOP: Intermediate and advanced 

JAY UNGAR & MOLLY MASON: The folk duo treats 

Info. 863-5966. 

RANDY SMITH & HIS 8AND OF MERRY MEN: 

Opera House, 7:30 p,m. $ 


seminars 

3-D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 

preregister. Info. 345-6030. 

LASER-CUTTER TRAINING: Tinkerers leam machine 

Burlington, 9-10 a.m. $20; preregister. Info, 540-0761. 

sports 

CRAFTSBURY OUTDOOR CENTER OKTOBERFEST: 
HENLEY-ON-HOSMER REGATTA: Hit the water! 

CRAFTSBURY OUTDOOR CENTER OKTOBERFEST: 
SINGLETRACK SHOOTOUT BIATHLON RACE: Take 

PEOPLE S UNITED BANK MILK BOWL: Stock-car racers 

Road Speed Bowl Barre 1 p.m. $10-25; $30 weekend 
pass; free for kids 12 and under. Info, 244-6963. 

RALLY FOR THE CURE: Tennis players swing their 

Warren, 9 am. $45 includes lunch. Info, 583-6700. 
SARAH RAMSEY STRONG SK: Runners honor the 

2-4 p.m.; run. 4 p.m. $10-100. Info. 655-7370. 

SHELOON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FALL FESTIVAL: 
SHELDON BEARS 5K 3. BEAR CUB TRAIL RUN: 

12 and under. Info, 933-2362. 

SJOGREN'S SYNDROME ROCKIN' 5K: Hikers and 

Bay State Park, Colchester, registration, 7:30 am; 
race, 9 a.m. $30-35. Info. 891-6348. 

STAMPY STOMP 15K: Stunning fall foliage rewards 

a.m. S30: preregister. Info, 879-6001. 


TWIN STATE DERBY: The Upper Valley Vixens battle 

talks 

MICHELE PAGAN: The textile conservator presents 

p.m. Free. Info, 235-2376. 

theater 

THE 39 STEPS': See THU.2. 8 pm. 

'COMEDY OF ERRORS': See FRI.3, 2 pm. 

FIRST-YEAR SHOW: 'A CAUTIONARY TALE AND 
OTHERS': See THU.2. 

'A GRAND NIGHT FOR SINGING': See THU.2. 2-4:30 
& 7:30-10 pm. 

HOPSTOP FAMILY SERIES: REVELS NORTH: 'THE 
MYSTERIES OF HADDON HALL': Excerpts from 

College, Hanover, N.H. 11 a.m. Free; limited space. 

'INTO THE WOODS': See WED.l. 

'KISS ME. KATE': See THU.2. 

THE MUSIC MAN': See THU.2, 7-10 p.m. 

'OCTOBER SOULS': See THU.2. 

THE PRIMA DONETTES': See THU.2, 7:30 p.m. 

THE SPITFIRE GRILL': See THU.2, 7:30-10 p.m. 

THE UNDERPANTS': See THU.2. 7:30 pm. 


SUN. 5 


Peace & Justice Center. Burlington. 1-2:30 p.m. 


FALL OPEN STUDIO WEEKEND: See SATA 


COMPASS COLLECTORS SHOW: A wide range of 
10 a.m. -4 p.m. Free. Inro. 247-4295. 

dance 

BALKAN SINGING & FOLK DANCING: Folks lift their 

suggested donation. Info, 540-1020. 

SEAN NOS IRISH DANCE WORKSHOP: Siobhan 
and movement. Barre Opera House. 11 a.m.-12:30 
limited space. Info, 272-9880. 

STUDENT CHOREOGRAPHY SHOWCASE: UVM 

Campus, Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: LAKEVIEW CEMETERY: 

Parking available at Burlington High School. $15; 



: LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


r Y GHOSTWALK: WICKED WATERFRONT: 


health & fitness 

CRAFTSBURY OUTDOOR CENTER OKTOBERFEST: 
CHECKPOINT CHALLENGE ADVENTURE RACE: 


rn NATASHA: Youngsters 


fairs & festivals 

CALAIS FALL FOUAGE FESTIVAL: Si 
CHAMPLAIN MINI MAKER FAIRE: St 


and more. Old Schoolhouse Common. Marshfield. 11 
a.m.-3 pm Free; cost of food and drink. Info. 426-3581. 

PUMPKIN & APPLE CELEBRATION: See SAT.4. 
VERMONT SHEEP & WOOL FESTIVAL: See SAT.4, 10 


SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: Fr 


WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers an 


SOUL PURPOSE DEVELOPMENT: LIGHT BODY 
MEDITATION: Cynthia Warwick Seiler helps attem 
ees access their higher selves in a focused practic 
Rainbow Institute, Burlington. 11 a.m.-noon. $15 
suggested donation. Info, 671-4569. 

kids 

KIDICAL MASS GROUP BICYCLE RIDE: Families take 




g6arifcom 



Outdoor Gear Exchange ra 


SAIL INTO A 
NEW SEASON 
OF SAVINGS WITH 
DISCOUNTS 

throughout 

THE STORE 

TODAY THROOGH OCTOBER 13" 




MEN’S & WOMEN’S 


UMBUS DAY SALE 


ALL 2014 
FAIL & WINTER 


CLOTHING STYLES 


MEN’S & WOMEN’S 


ULUIIimUOIILLO MOUNTAIN /2\ 

Black Diamond FROM THESE TOP BRANDS (^/ 


20% OFF 


ALL IN-STOCK BLACK DIAMOND 

ROCK CLIMBING - ICE CLIMBING - PACKS 


<♦ 25% OIF 


ALL IN-STOCK BLACK DIAMOND 
SKIS & SKI BOOTS 


HUNDREDS OF PAIRS OF SKIS AT4§-H% Ifff 


<OT> TECiVICA 


A ffex 0SCARPA 

SKI BOOTS FROM YOBR FAVORITE BRANDS f 


37 Church Street 


(888) 547 4327 







Audition for the first-ever Kids VT 
Spectacular Spectacular - a talent show for Vermont’s rising stars 
at Higher Ground in December 2014. 

To participate you must try out in front of a panel of judges. 


Saturday, November 15 

Register your act at kidsvt.com/talentshow 




4 * REGAL. 

( gymnastics 'Academy 


BlueCross BlueShield 
of Vermont 




calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


montreal 

JOE SULLIVAN BIG BAND WITH LORNE LOFSKY & 
KIRK MACDONALD: Joined by the guitarist and saxo- 




'LA TRAVIATA’: See FRI.3, 2-4:30 p.m. 


LIVING STRONG GROUP: See FRI.3. 2:30-3:30 p.m. 
MONDAY-NIGHT FUN RUN: Runners push past per- 


mttsic 

KIM & REGGIE HARRIS: Hints of folk and gospel 



NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 



outdoors 

APPALACHIAN TRAILS & TALES: A guided hike 





FUNGI FRIENDS: TREE IDENTIFICATION FOR 
MUSHROOM FORAGERS: Nature lovers seek out 



sports 

CAMBRIDGE AREA ROTARY 5K FUN RUN & WALK: 



COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WED.l. Montpelier 

PEOPLE'S UNITED BANK MILK BOWL: See SATA 


theater 

'COMEDY OF ERRORS': See FRI.3. 7 p.m. 





PLAN YOUR PROJECT OUT 
AT OUR STOREFRONT AND 
USE OUR FREE RESOUCES! 
IF YOU GET STUCK, WE 
ARE HERETO HELP! 


Don't miss 
this moment 


SHOW DATES: 

September 25-October 12 
Thursday-Saturday at 8 p.m. 
Sundays at 2 p.m. 


TICKETS: 

$20 adults* $10 children 
plus sales tax & service fees 
802-253-3961 •tidtets@stowetheatie.coin 
oi at the box office at 6 p.m. on show nights. 



calendar 





wrad 


lnusical invitation to Tenors & Basses! 


The Vermont Philharmonic Chorus is expanding and seeking 
Tenors & Basses with singing experience. 

The VPC, conducted by Lisa Jablow, serves primarily as the symphonic chorus for the 
Vermont Philharmonic, joining the orchestra in all concerts in which chorus is required. 
The VPC also partners with other groups such as the Vermont Symphonic Winds and performs 


c« Come Join Us to 
Rehearsals are Wednesdays 7-9pm in Waterbury 
For more Information email: ChoruseVermontPhllharmonlc.org • VermontPhllharmonlc.org 


Pa L A C E 9 October Special Events! 






dance 



p.m. $12.50; $23 per couple. Info, 264-5642. 


WEDDING & PARTY DANCES; Students learn all 



education 

TOASTMASTERS OF GREATER 8URLINGT0N: 

Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 989-3250. 




TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Local teens answer ques- 



slot. Info, 878-4918. 


fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.1. 6 a.n 

film 


COMMUNITY CINEMA: 'MAKERS: WOMEN WHO 
MAKE AMERICA': Trailblazers in the U.S. space 



language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: See WED.l. 
INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.l. 

ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Paris Itallano? 



Igbtq 


PUBLIC DEBATE: 'LGBTQ' OR 'SEXUAL 
MINORITIES’: Coming Out Week. Free 2 Be and 



music 

MICHAEL ARNOWITT: The celebrated jazz pianist 



RICHARD GOODE: See SUN.5. Spaulding 



seminars 

ASTROLOGY CLASS: Suzan St. John leads an 


FINANCIAL WORKSHOP: See WED.l. 


food & drink 

COFFEE TASTING: See WED.l. 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.l. 
NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.l. 
WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: See WED.l. 

WINE TASTING: AUSTRIAN GRUNER VELTUNER: 



health & fitness 


ACUPRESSURE TO COOL DOWN MENOPAUSE: 



MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: See WED.l. 


YOGA FOR VETERANS: See WED.l. 


kids 


BABY & TODDLER TIME: Tykes up to age 3 get 



ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.l. 
PRESCHOOL MUSIC WITH DEREK: See WED.l. 
STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.l. 


sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WED.l. 



HOWARD COFFIN: Vermont's contribution to the 



JOEL GREENBERG: Fans of feathered fliersjoin the 



OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: Vermont 



TOWN BRAIN TRAP: TOM BLACHLY: The playwright 



theater 

'THE PRIMA DONETTES': See THU.2, 7:30 p.m. 

'VANYA AND SONIA AND MASHA AND SPIKE': The 




There are over 1,000 Vermont children in foster care. HowardCenter serves a 
special set of kids with unique behavioral and emotional needs. They need more 
love, more patience, and more attention, and they need it delivered In a stable, 
safe and supportive family setting. 


HowardCenter currently has an urgent need for a full-time foster parent intended 
for a sweet 8-year-old boy. Elliot* is a creative and adorable boy who needs a 
forever home. He is affectionate, lively and extremely compassionate. He is a bug 
and spider enthusiast and is often using his imagination to play. He also enjoy arts 
and crafts, especially jewelry making. When asked what he likes about himself he 
responded with "my curly hair," and "I'm good at following directions." 


Alongside Elliot there are many other kids in your community that are looking 
for foster or adoptive parents. Now is the 
time to learn more! You don’t have to be 
married, rich, or a homeowner. Our team 
supports you every step of the way. 


"Real name & photo withheld for confidentiality. More information available upon inquiry. 


r 



The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is considering a run for president. How did he 
get this far? Retrace "Bernie's Journey" — from 
fist-pumping mayor of Burlington to skilled 
senatorial soloist. 


Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 


* Bernie's 1987 folk album 

* Bern This trivia quiz 

* Multimedia timeline 

* Campaign map 

* Digitized archives 
from Vanguard Press 
and Vermont Times 


A 



) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 


pencils, etc.) We’ll meet at the 

Cost: $40/3-hour class: $30 
Location: ONE Arts Center. 7 2 


JOURNEY TO THE SOUL Take 

30-Nov. 4. 6:30-9 p.m. Cost: $40/ 


060-6203. jaurneyworks&hot- 


ofLighL Rosine Kushnlck. 845- 
399-2436. rosinett P 


BCA 

BURLINOTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


ABSTRACT PAINTING: Students 


Using the paint or their cl 


well. BCA provides glass palettes. 


TOUCH DRAWING STUDIO 
WORKSHOP: Touch Drawing Is a 

on Mon.. Oct. 27-Nov. ?0. 3-5 p.m. 
Cost: $135/3 sessions fincL basic 

Burlington/Studio 266. 200 Main 
343-0172. topazweisffgmK.net. 

UNLOCK YOUR CREATIVE 


St.. Burlington. 

BREAK IT. MAKE lit Bring a 

basic maker skills while building 
totally cool DIY creations. All 


bring some or their own old 

Rachel Hooper. Oct 18, 1:30-3:30 
p.m. Cost: $2S/person; $22.50/ 


St.. Burlington. 

CLAY: SGRAFFITO: An introduc- 




6CA Clay Studio. 250 Main St, 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING II: In 


will leam individualized tips 


6-Dec. 18 1 no class Nov. 27], 
6-0:30 p.m. Option 2: Weekly 

$240/person; S216/BCA mem- 

separately at $20/25-pound bag. 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

CLAY: WORKING WITH COLORED 
CLAY: NERIAGE AND NERIKOMI: 

that is hand built). This class 


person; S22.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 

DIY DESIGN: LEATHER CUFFS 
AND EARRINGS: Join co-owner 

$ 25.20/BCA members. Location: 


FREE WHEELIN': Come play 


10. 8:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $160/ 
person; $144/BCA members. 


SL, Burlington. 

INTRO TO 
SOLIDWORKS: 

CAD tools on the 

4-Dec. 16. 6:30-0:30 


Cost: $240/person: 
5216/BCA members. 

250 Main St, 

ITSY BITSY FASHION 


Sat, Nov. 0 . 1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: 
$2S/person; S22.5O/0CA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Center. 135 
Church SL. Burlington. 
MONOPRINT: Create unique. 


1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $2S/per son; 
S22.S0/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

INTRO TO ARDUINO: This class 


4-Dec. 16. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $210/ 
person; S189/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Print Studio. 250 

PHOTO: BLACK AND WHITE 
DARKROOM: Explore the analog 




20-Dec. IS, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
5240/person; $2I6/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Center. 135 
Church St, Burlington. 

PHOTO: ADOBE LIGHTROOM: 

with Digital SLR Camera for a 

6-9 p.m. Cost: 5260/person; 

BCA Center. Digital Media Lab. 

PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR 
ARTWORK: In this lecture-based 


cool DIY creations. Students 


School Break: DIY Halloween 
Cost: $87.S0/person; S70.75/BCA 
& Generator, 135 Church SL, 

SCHOOL BREAK: DIY 
HALLOWEEN COSTUMES: Create 


p.m. Cost: $30/person; S27/0CA 
135 Church SL. Burlington. 

SCHOOL BREAK: BREAK IT. 


Break: Break it Make it. Oct. 16, 8 
a.m.-3 p.m. Cost: $B7.50/person; 
$76.75/0CA members. Location: 








Weekly on Thu.. Oct 23-Dec. IB. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost $280/person: 
$2S2/BCA members. Location: 


SOUND ARTS LAB: Learn the 






$2TO/person: SIB9/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Print Studio. 

0: NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY: 


Nov. 3-17, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
S90/person; S81/BCA members. 

WOODCUT: Woodblock printing 
(before 220 BC) in China and 


Hall. Weekly on Thu., Oct. 9 -23, 
6-9 p.m. Cost: SlSO/person; 
$137.50/BCA members. Location. 
BCA Center. 135 Church SL. 


PERSONAL FINANCIAL 
EMPOWERMENT: L 




BEGINNING EAST COAST 


6:30-7:30 p.m. Cost- $40/4-weefc 
20 Crowley St.. Burlington. Info: 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 
Victoria. 598-1077. rnfo@> 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 

e. 8:15-9:15 p.m. 




Tyler Crandall. 598-9204. 


also available. Cost: $50/4-week 

20 CmwIeySt.. Burlington. Info: 
First Step Dance. 598-6757. 


drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn drumming 




01 


EDGE 


SPORTS & FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
KIDS&FITNESS 



classes 


family 


healing arts 

NATIVE AMERICAN MENTAL 
HEALTH CLINICIANS WISDOM 


helen day 


empowerment 


Wed.. 7-8:20 p.m., starting 
Nov. 5. $90/5 weeks or $22/ 

class Is on Thu.. 7-8:20 p.m. 
or $22/drop-in | 



a.m.-noon. Cost: $3S/person. 

Waterbury. Info: 244-7909. 


Helen Day Art Center 


CORNUCOPIA WILLOW 
WEAVING: Join us for a fun day 




Sat.. Oct 11. 9:30-4:30 p.m. Cost: 
$120/person; $95/members. 


history 




Waterbury. Info: Sue. 244-7909. 


language 


BONJOUR! FRENCH CLASSES 
FOR ALL AGES: Toddler/Pre-k 


West Africa. Next time someone 

JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
CLASSES: The Japan-America 
Society of Vermont (JASV) is 

the Kana. James W. Heislg. 

Oct 75, 6:30-8 p.m. Location: 

St. Michaelb College, 1 Winooski 

com. jasv.org/language. 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


Center. Info: 585-7025, 


MARTIAL ARTS » 





South Burlington 
Waitsfield, Rutland 
Key West 


STUCK in 
VERMONT 


Background 

checks 


I K3TCL 
VERMONT 


uxmtheatre 

Presents 

A Grand Nigh! for Singing 

Featuring the music of Rodgers and Hammerstein 


OCTOBER is 

DOMESTIC VIOLENCE AWARENESS 


Small Dog wants to help! Participating brands 

In the month of October, when you 


Small Dog 


..MM LOW 11! 


give me 

peace of 
mind. 


iaysvt.com 


Watch at sevew 


\UJ7A 


Finding you just the right person! 

HomeShare sh 

VERMONT 863-5625 • HomeShareVermont.org 





classes 




nature 


tai chi 


a.m.-7p.m. Cost: SS00/10-week 
BTR Psychotherapy. 35 King St. 
Taylor Hale. 999-1283. Ithaleff 

yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 95-de- 


spirituality 

THE AFTERLIFE 


well-being 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

welcome here. Cost: $15/class. 

$1 30 /class card $5-10/commu- 

Yoga. 20 Kltburn St.. Burlington. 

INTENTIONAL SIMPLICITY: 

Nov. 2. Cost: 5330/incl. room 
Location: Sky Meadow Retreat 
Dance Studio. Annette Urbschat, 


LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: H 




February Z8-March 7. All bodies 
and abilities welcome. $5-14/ 

card; $130/monthly unlimited. 

Chace Mill, suite 126. 
Burlington. Into: 343-8119, 

YOGA ROOTS: Established In 

10-11 a.m.; Birth That's Right 






— ^ 

Sterling College Open House 

Saturday, October 1 1, in Craftsbury Common 

BA degrees in: 

Ecology • Environmental Humanities • Outdoor Education 
Sustainable Agriculture • Sustainable Food Systems 
For more information, visit www.sterlingcolIege.edu/open-house or call (800) 648-3591 ; 

Sterling College 



Thank You! 


to all our Festival sponsors, fundraisers, 
donors, volunteeers and racers 


TrifiQthar ia/q raked 


to benefit Dragonhead Vermont 
and Survivorship NOW’s 
free cancer wellness programs 


Special Thanks to our TOP TEAM Fundraisers 


#1 . From C2 Shining SEA(t 2 CompeWve Computing) 

#2. VSAC Pink Ribbon Paddlers (vne) 

#3. Sweeping Lightning Brigade (Sasiow Min a Buggy, c 
#4. Drain Bramage (Friends aid Family of Debra Online) 

#5. Rays of Hope (Fletdier Allen Radiation Oncology Dept.) 


23 stride 


C^&finity 
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music 



File Under ? 


Four more local albums you probably haven't heard 

BY DAN BOLLES 


S o many records, so little time. Seven Days gets more album submissions th an 
we know what to do with. And, given the ease of record malting these days, 
it’s difficult to keep up. Still, we try to get to every local release that comes 
across the music desk, no matter how obscure or far out. 

To that end, here are four albums that likely flew under the radar of your average 
local music fan. In some cases, they represent the outermost boundaries of loca 
music. Others simply slipped through the cracks. But each is worth a listen. © 


Chad Farrell, What the Fire 
Didn’t Bum and the Rain 
Couldn’t Wash Away 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD) 

Rutland's Chad Farrell has been active in the Vermont 
music scene for decades, most recently with the rock 
band Crackwhore. He’s not a household name, even by 
local standards. But he does have more than 15 albums 
to his credit, including last year's oddly charming 
“greatest hits" album, Famous Secrets. 

Farrell is back with an album of new material, 

What the Fire Didn't Burn and the Rain Couldn't Wash 
2 Away. In a recent message he writes that the record 
8 was an effort to baldly and boldly describe the realities 
jj; of marriage, for better or worse. He adds that he was 
< sonically inspired by the works of Kimya Dawson and 
5 Daniel Johnston. He succeeds on all counts. 

S The album is not an easy listen. But it offers 

rewards for those willing to brave its lo-fi grit. Opener 
“Bucket & Rag” is a dark, sinewy cut that sounds 
S like an outtake from Tom Waits’ Real Gone. “We’re 
8 Gonna Call It Love” is brutally honest rumination 
•r on the mechanics of maintaining a lifelong relation- 
£ ship. Other songs twist and turn between moments 
2 of unbridled passion and frustrating insecurity that 
resonate, sometimes uncomfortably, with anyone who 
has ever had a long-term partner. 

>! To order What the Fire Didn’t Burn and the Rain 

° Couldn't Wash Away, email Chad Farrell at 
j|j drewdeskim@yahoo.com. 


The Evansville Transit 
Authority, The Evansville 
Transit Authority 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Though they may be unfamiliar to audiences outside 
of the Northeast Kingdom, the Evansville Transit 
Authority have been rocking Green Mountain juke 
joints for some 12 years. Their recently released self- 
titled record is the band’s full-length debut, and their 
first recording to feature exclusively original material. 

A consummate bar band, ETA are rooted in that 
time-honored cocktail of blues and classic rock, 
ingredients found in abundance on this recording 
The quartet doesn’t reinvent the wheel, but the 
record does offer some pleasant surprises. Opener “A 
Way to Say Goodbye” recalls the driving alt-rock of 
early Cracker. “No One to Turn To" features searing 
licks from lead guitarist Kyle Chadburn that Stevie 
Ray Vaughn fans would cheer. “Bum" is rough-and- 
tumble punkabilly. “Cheap Motels" is sturdy country 
rock in a Tom Petty vein. Hell, there’s a even a lighter- 
worthy power ballad, “Asleep at the Wheel.” All in all, 
it’s a strong debut, 
evansvi I letransitauthority.com 

Hovey Otis, Standing Alone 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Hovey Otis is a project helmed by local singer- 
songwriter Tim Davis. Armed with a batch of songs, 
Davis journeyed to Portland, Ore., earlier this year to 
record with producer and engineer Rob Stroup. Davis 
credits Stroup with helping to unearth the essence of 
his nascent material and produce the five-song suite 
that became Hovey Otis’ recently released debut. 
Standing Alone. 

Davis is a talented songwriter and vocalist whose 
catchy tunes fit snugly within folk-pop archetypes. 
What sets him apart is a sly lyrical bent that puts a 


fresh spin on time-honored topics of love, life and 
traveling. For his part, Stroup's orchestration, from 
the pedal-steel-laced opener “Standing Alone" to the 
syncopated Southwest groove of “New Mexico” to the 
vast sonic expanse of “Your Story," makes Davis’ debut 
more than just another record from a white dude with 
a guitar. It’s a promising start. 
hoveyotis.com 

Pete’s Posse, Pete’s Posse 

(EPACT MUSIC. CD) 

In the folk scene of northern Vermont, all roads lead 
to Pete Sutherland. Whether with his own bands, 
such as the Clayfoot Strutters, jamming on Sunday 
afternoon old-time sessions with Tim Stickle at Radio 
Bean, or instilling appreciation for traditional music in 
younger generations of players and singers, the fiddler 
is something of a folk-music sage, and has been for 
some 40 years. But he’s not above learning a new trick 

Sutherland's latest project is Pete’s Posse, a 
multigenerational collaboration alongside young 
multi-instrumentalists Tristan Henderson and Oliver 
Scanlon. The album is composed of original and 
traditional material. But what’s fascinating is that far 
more contemporary elements are insinuated into that 
familiar mix. For instance, Scanlon’s “Free the Fisher" 
wouldn’t seem out of place on a Punch Brothers 
album. There are moments that seem to wink at 
progressive bluegrass hidden amid reels and shanties. 
Hell, there's electric guitar and melodica alongside 
more trad instruments such as mandolin, fiddle and 
bodhran. All of which suggests Sutherland’s talented 
proteges likely imparted a little knowledge of their 

petespossevt.com 




GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 



The Terrible, 
Horrible, No Good, 
Very Bad Day 

There are bad days. And there’s the 

day DEREK AND THE DEMONS guitarist KIEL 

alarcon endured last year. 

Last July, Alarcon and his best 
friend brendan dancelo, a cofounder 
of Windsor-based sorta-label and 
collective What Doth Life, were hiking 
nearby Mt. Ascutney, a 3,000-foot peak. 
Alarcon, by all accounts, was at the 
time a guy in fantastic physical shape. 
For example, as part of a 2012 National 
Bike Challenge, he hiked to work from 
Windsor to Hanover, N.H. — a 50-mile 
round trip — every day for a year. He 
logged more miles than anyone else in 
the country who took that challenge. So 
Dangelo didn’t think much of it when 
Alarcon showed up for the hike without 
a water bottle and didn't have a drop to 
drink from base to summit. 

“He is a badass,” wrote Dangelo in a 
recent email to Seven Days. 

Clearly. 


Three days later, Alarcon was 
biking to work and began to feel dizzy. 
He collapsed on the side of the road. 

He was rushed to the hospital in an 
ambulance, where the consensus 
seemed to be that the dizziness was 
the result of stress, perhaps due to 
dehydration — even badasses need 
water. He went home, but still didn't 
feel quite right. Worse, he began feeling 
numb all over his body. A second 
opinion and a battery of tests revealed 
an M&M-size tumor on his spine. 

The tumor had ruptured and begun 
to bleed, which caused his dizziness 
and numbness. Doctors decided a 
complicated, delicate surgery was 
needed. 

That, however, was not Alarcon’s bad 

On the day he went in for surgery, his 
family and friends held their collective 
breath. Particularly given that, as 

^mfculture 
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WITH THE LAYAR APP I 
TO WATCH VI DEOS I f u J ' 
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SEEPAGES 

Dangelo put it, with "the electric 
motherboard” that is the spine, any 
number of things could go wrong and 
an equal number of outcomes were 
possible, including that Alarcon might 
not walk again. 

Wracked with nervous anticipation 
while awaiting word on the outcome 
of the surgery, an antsy WDL member, 
tim knapp, decided to drive by Alarcon’s 
parents’ house. It was on fire. 

Fortunately, no one was hurt in the 
blaze and the damage was not total. 

But, Jesus. Kinda puts your whiny little 
Facebook posts about that tough day at 
work into perspective, doesn’t it? 

When Alarcon emerged from his 
12 -hour surgery, it became clear his 
recovery would be long and arduous. 
Among other problems, he couldn’t feel 
his feet. He was sent to Boston for a 
three-month rehab. He eventually was 
able to resume walking, but he still has 
nerve issues and numbness in his lower 
half. 

Alarcon returned to work this past 
summer and was able to spend half 
his time working from home. Things 
seemed to be going swimmingly. That is, 
until he was informed that his position 
had been defunded. Alarcon was out of 

(If I could chat with God privately 
for a sec: Dude, what do you have 
against this guy? Did he kick puppies in 
a past life or something? Cut the man a 
fucking break already.) 

Now, if you’re unfamiliar with What 
Doth Life, it’s a small Upper Valley 
collective of close-knit musicians who 
have been responsible for some of the 
most interesting and sometimes bizarre 
music made in Vermont. It regularly 
puts out releases from artists such as 
the pilgrims, carton and the mercurial, 
prolific genius luke chrisinger, to name 
a few. But, as with its Montpelier 
brethren at State & Main Records, some 
of the label’s most interesting releases 
are its compilations. Raise your hand if 
you see where this is going. 

WDL has a comp set for release this 
fall to benefit Alarcon. Presumably, it 
will feature some signature Pilgrims 
scorchers, rollicking cuts from Derek 
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Monsta Mashup Los Angeles native Jennifer Lee grew up learning 
classical piano. A naturally inquisitive and restless child, she found her interests soon 
wandering beyond Bach and Beethoven. She would later employ that musical curiosity 
as tokimonsta to create punishing hurricanes of sound by blending elements of electronic 
production with live instrumentation and banging beats. Tokimonsta plays the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge in South Burlington on Tuesday, October 7. made in heights 
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and the Demons and Alarcon's other 
band, the jobz. and probably some 
weirdly brilliant shit from Chrisinger, 
who likely wrote six albums in the time 
it took to type this sentence. But WDL 
wants more. Nay, it needs more. That’s 
where you come in. 

WDL is accepting submissions for 
the compilation until October 20. If 
you’re an artist or band interested in 
submitting music and making Kiel 
Alarcon’s day, you can email Dangelo at 
danbrendan@gmail.com. 

BiteTorrent 

I don’t know if we can yet call this a 
trend on par with, say, album-tribute 
nights, but BTV-centric remixes seem 
to be quite in vogue in the Queen City 
of late. Last week, we had swale’s Direct 
Inbreds remix record that accompanied 
their new album, The Next Instead. And 
this week sees the debut of a new remix 
series, dubbed Queen City Bootlegs, 


from local producer sasouatch through 
newbie imprint Section Sign Records. 

The first installment of the maybe- 
monthly series dropped on Tuesday, 
September 30, and features two 
reimagined cuts from recent local 
releases: “Island Would” by nyiko 
and “Lose My Mind” from heloise & 
the savoir faire. Sasquatch typically 
trades in danceable house and hip- 
hop-influenced fare, so both Nyiko and 
Heloise, two artists who can bang out 
frenzied electro pop with the best of 
'em, are solid choices. 

“Island Would,” laced with steel- 
drum synth and the fleeting sound 
of crashing waves, takes on a breezy 
beach feel. On “Lose My Mind,” 
Sasquatch accelerates heloise williams' 
vocals to mind-altering speeds over a 
classic house beat. Think alvin and the 
chipmunks meets jungle brothers. And I 
mean that in a good way. 

If QCB Vol. 1 is any indication, 
this should be an entertaining series. 



Though I’d be curious to hear what the 
eminently talented Sasquatch would do 
with tunes that don't already naturally 
jive with his typical style. Stay tuned. 


Welcome back, seth gallant! Once 
upon a time, Gallant was one of my 
favorite local performers to watch as 
the dynamic front man for pop-punk 
heroes in memory of pluto. After that, 
he logged time in the alt-country 
outfit great western, before moving to 
Maine. He’s still there and is apparently 
spending his time holed up in the 
woods, writing and recording nifty 
little country-rock tunes in the vein of 
gram parsons, with just a touch of early 
bobby bare jr. Gallant swings through 
town this Friday, October 3, opening for 
songwriter charlie parr at the Monkey 
House in Winooski. (See the spotlight 
on page 76.) 


Last but not least, there’s an interesting 
little comedy show at Zen Lounge in 
Burlington this Saturday, October 4. The 
headliners are a newly married couple 
from Portland, Ore., standups doug 
and teresa wyckoff, who are spending 
their honeymoon touring all 50 states 
in the country with a show called “The 
He & She Show: A Stand Up Comedy 
Date Night." The veteran duo blends 
insightful political commentary with a 
penchant for outrageous dick jokes. 

Nah. Just kidding. The couple’s 
materia] primarily focuses on the ins 
and outs of wedded bliss and/or misery. 
The show is interactive, too, featuring a 
segment in which the Wyckoffs solicit 
marriage advice from the crowd to riff 
on. The Vermont date is hosted by local 
comedian regi b and will also feature a 
pair of promising local comics, nicole 
sisk and taylor scribner. © 
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Off the Hooks cappadonna is best known as a member of the Wu-Tang 
Clan, an iconic rap group whose songs have no shortage of memorable hooks. That makes 
the rapper’s latest solo effort, Hook Off, especially interesting and daring, since it has no 
hooks at all. Each of the album’s 17 cuts is based solely on verses, with no identifiable 
choruses. The idea, according to Cappadonna, is to force listeners to focus on rhymes 
and lyrical flow rather than catchy hooks. Catch Cappadonna at Venue Nightclub in 
South Burlington this Friday, October 3, with urban shocker and s.i.n. sizzle. 


middlebury area 


triad river valley/ 
waterbury 
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REVIEW this 

You Know Ono, Goes 
to Sweden 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

You Know Ono, a Monkton-based quartet 
formerly — and amusingly — known as 
Bible Camp Sleepovers, might just be 
the next Vermont basement band that 
makes it big With their debut EP, Goes 
to Sweden, the band unveils a sound that 

— unlike some amateur college outfits 

— is polished and tight, not scruffy and 
sprawling. If anything, the five-track EP is 
understated. You won’t hear experimental 
sounds, but you will likely nod your head 
and play it again. 

Like many a budding garage band. 

You Know Ono are made up of former 
schoolmates. Willoughby Morse — yes, 
like the lake — and Erin Cassels-Brown 
both play guitar and split lead vocals. Tom 
Shahan pulls double duty on bass and 
drums, and Grayson Webb contributes 
additional guitar and bass. The four 
have been playing Burlington shows 
since February 2012, frequently at Radio 
Bean, and also opened for MGMT at the 



The DuPont 
Brothers, 
Heavy as Lead 


(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Certain albums are simply made for 
certain seasons. Bon Iyer’s stark For 
Emma, Forever Ago, while brilliant any 
time of year, just plays better when you’re 
holed up in a cozy spot amid winter’s icy 
grip. Father John Misty’s Fear Fun, on 
the other hand, seems to exude a warmer 
haze when spun in steamy summer 
twilight With their stirring sophomore 
release. Heavy as Lead, Burlington’s 
DuPont Brothers have given Vermont 
audiences a record made for the rusty 
leaves and steely skies of fall. 

As its title implies, there is indeed 
a weight about Heavy as Lead. Sam 
DuPont, a recovering addict, has long 
found inspiration in his battles with 
personal demons. It's no hyperbole to 
say that music saved his life — he began 


University of Vermont's SpringFest last 

Their debut effort is like a slowed- 
down outtake of the Strokes' 2001 EP, 
The Modern Age. It's upbeat but no t 
too fast, bold at times but not too wild. 
The lyrics are not particularly inventive 
or thought-provoking but that’s 
forgivable, given that You Know Ono 
seem not to be trying to be inventive 
or provocative. They’re simply trying 
to give a perky voice to the trials and 
tribulations of youth. 

Take, for example, “Coast to Coast,” a 
well-executed, speedy ska track Cassels- 
Brown muses, “I wanna swim from the 
coast / cross the ocean back to home / 1 
wanna see my girl and not be so alone. 

/ 1 wanna see my band. / 1 miss those 
basement notes.” On the equally fast 
number “No Tomorrow,” Morse sings, 
"She’s got legs like / no tomorrow / no 
tomorrow/ whoa oh oh / and all the 
things I wanna say / 1 think I’ll / wait till 
tomorrow / wait till tomorrow / whoa o / 
oh.” It's no sonnet, but it's still an amped- 
up lovesick jam fit for moshing. 

The EP is vocally and instrumentally 
solid. On the opener, “Don’t Let Me 
Grow Old Without You,” Morse emulates 


writing songs at a rehab clinic in Arizona, 
prior to forming the duo, Zack and Sam 
DuPont endured a family crisis in which 
they nearly lost an older brother. Those 
emotional burdens, as well as musings on 
death and love both lost and found, inform 
much of their writing together. But, 
remarkably, these songs feel anything but 
burdensome. 

On their self-titled 2013 debut EP, 
the DuPonts surrounded themselves 
with a formidable backing band whose 
nuanced talents transformed that work 
into something like a local answer to 
Nick Drake’s Bryter Lay ter. On Heavy as 
Lead, the duo favors a spare approach, 
employing little more than voices and 
acoustic guitars. The Drake influence 
remains — particularly on songs such as 
“Antique Watch” and "Ride” — though it’s 
more of a subtle accent now. The DuPont 
Brothers have found their voice, quite 
literally. In many instances, they blend so 
well, it’s hard to discern who is singing 
what. And that symmetry manifests in 
every' aspect of the recording. 

When they started, Sam’s songwriting 
bore a rough-hewn quality in comparison 
to the more refined and complex work 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 



deadpan delivery, sing-talking his 
repetitive pleas for a relationship to work 
out. “Skylight Serenade,” a soft crooner, 
demonstrates Webb's restrained guitar 
skill, and Shahan keeps the bass and drum 
steady throughout the EP. The quiet 
closer, "Going to Sweden,” is a wistful 
goodbye letter, bidding adieu to the girl at 
home in favor of adventures abroad. 

While those who prefer their indie rock 
with a side of snark might scoff at Goes to 
Sweden’s peppy neatness, You Know Ono’s 
seamless arrangements and youthful 
energy will certainly endear them to the 
college bar crowd. 

Goes to Sweden by You Know Ono 
is available at youknowono.bandcanip. 

LIZ CANTRELL 



of his older brother, Zack. That disparity 
was in some ways an asset, a tempering 
agent on both songwriters. But you could 
tell whose song was whose, and not just 
from who was singing. That's not the case 
on Heavy as Lead. As the duo’s voices and 
guitars intertwine on cuts such as the 
tender “Transparent," the delicate “1000 
Years Old" or ethereal album closer “Be 
Done,” it's almost impossible to discern 
which is a Sam or Zack song. These are 
just DuPont Brothers songs, as lovely and 
elegant as could be. 

Like so many great melancholy 
records before it, while downcast and 
introspective and rooted in emotional 
trials. Heavy as Lead synthesizes sadness 
into something beautiful and reassuring. 
It’s an album made for sipping coffee on a 
brisk November day, maybe holding close 
someone you love. For, as Sam DuPont 
sings on “Colder,” “We were made for 
colder weather." 

The DuPont Brothers play a release 
show for Heavy as Lead at Signal Kitchen 
in Burlington on Wednesday, October 1, in 
support of Jay Nash. 
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The Spirit Moves CHARLIE PARR SeeriW a mjm ouCof tin^The M 
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American icons such as Lightnin’ Hopkins, Lead Belly and Woody Guthrie. .Ajid® 
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Bedtime Stories 

"STATIONS, a cycle of 14 sculptural paintings," Fran Bull 


F ran Bull presents the night life of humanity 
in her new work “STATIONS, a cycle of 14 
sculptural paintings.” These are monumen- 
tal, dimensional, figurative works. On them, 
figures emerge from the picture plane and reach for 
each other — and the viewer. Collectively the paintings 
do not present a linear narrative, but each tells a story. 
And each describes something that happens in bed. 

The Brandon-based artist’s use of the word “sta- 
tions” is loaded with import. Stations are places to stop 
and anticipate, to arrive and to depart; places where 
things may happen and strangers watch strangers. But 
Bull’s tableaux are private activities. Each of her sta- 
tions is the size of a queen bed, its figures human size 
and swathed in bedclothes. They read, laugh, sleep 
and dream. Lovers approach each other. The stories 
are intimate, but a viewer can't help but look. 

In her artist statement. Bull, who is also a poet. 


Night is intimate. 

Night is full of secrets. 

Bed is sacrosanct. 

Bed is a place for betrayals and for the sealing of 
covenants. 

Bed is the holiest altar, the most profane rack. 

Bed is a stage set for a play improvised by fools. 

My people, the ones you see here, 

arrived unbidden 

I don't know from where. 

They formed under my hands. 

They asked for eyes and hair and teeth. 

Bull apparently gave her “people” what they asked 
for, then draped linens over them and provided some 
of them with infants who join them in bed, or an ances- 
tor hovering at a shoulder. In STATION 4, titled “but 
then a journey begins in my head," a sleeping figure 
dreams of his childhood, and Bull paints his hobby- 
horse dream. 

Each station is titled with a line of poetry, that sets 
a context for the viewer. Bull wrote many of the poems 
associated in this way with the exhibit. In addition, she 
drew inspiration from other poets — James Agee, Rumi, 
Shakespeare, Derek Walcott, Pablo Neruda — and some- 
times incorporated their words in her titles. For example, 
STATION 7, “what is your substance and whereof are 
you made,” uses Shakespeare’s words to describe an ex- 
hausted gargoyle who has abandoned his post holding up 
a roof and landed in a bed, wings unfurled, surrounded by 
a feast of fruit and vegetables. 

Over two years, Bull created the individuals in the 
stations. In an interview, she talks about the surprise and 
edginess of creating dimensional work that emerges from 
a flat surface. She refers to the delight of opening a pop-up 




IT'S THE FIGURES THEMSELVES. 


book and the unsettling experience of seeing an image 
jumping the predictable barrier of the picture plane. 
Bull posits that, since childhood, she has created 
images that scare her a little, and in “STATIONS,” she 
exploits that margin between wonder and fear. 

It’s not just the dimensional quality that is 
unsettling here; it’s the figures themselves. They 
are peculiar; their eyes bulge, their fingers reach, 
their toes are long. Some show their teeth. Still, 
they seem friendly enough: They 
laugh, talk and carry on. Some 
appear to be singing. Draped in HlTf|jT¥TTH 
cloth, covered with plaster and 
paint, Bull's figures bid the viewer 
to come closer but also to keep 
some distance; they’re sociable, but like strangers from 

Asked about her artistic influences, Bull acknowledges 
a fascination with ancient sculpture and Renaissance 
painting, particularly the representation of drapery and 
clothing. “The Renaissance masters certainly had a bead 
on the fashions of the gods and saints, which they had to 
have borrowed from the Romans and Greeks,” she says. 
“I love the Vesuvius castings, too — horrific and beauti- 
ful at the same time. Egyptian mummies carry a powerful 
charge in a similar way.” 

A Greek bust at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in- 
spired the hairdo on one of Bull's figures. The sculptural 
vocabulary she uses reveals the influences of antiquit)' 
and the Renaissance, even in its rough and contempo- 
rary execution. 

The stations carry a powerful charge, each present- 
ing a fantastical event captured in time: a childbirth, a 
gargoyle’s adventure, a choir of songsters that includes 
a lion, a woman in bed with a flute, and a reading man. 
Bull's white-wrapped figures are rather like castings from 
Mount Vesuvius’ eruption. Like dreams, they are eerie 
and nonsensical. They have volcanic energy but are frozen 
in still frames. 

The scope of “STATIONS” has brought about an un- 
precedented collaboration in Rutland. Three galleries are 
involved in showing Bull’s sculptural paintings: They’re on 
view at the Castleton Downtown Gallery and the Chaffee 
Downtown, and Don Ross' photographs of the works can 
be seen at the Christine Price Gallery of Castleton College 
until mid-October. His view of the project is striking — 
Bull’s cycle seen in detail through another artist’s lens. 

Rutland's Paramount Theatre is involved, as well. 
While the galleries each held opening receptions last 
Friday, Bull will give an artist talk at the theater on 
Wednesday, October 15, discussing the development of 
“STATIONS” and her previous work 

VICTORIA CRAIN 



ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


0 ‘ART OF HORROR': A juried group show celebrat- 

Friday. October 3, 5-11 p.m. October 3-31. Info. 

0 ANZI JACOBS: 'Chasing Italy’s Beauty: A 

October 1-31. Info. 985-3930. MARTIN BOCK: 

Thursday. October 2, 5:30-7:30 p.m. October 
2-November 29. Info, 865-5B39. Vermont Metro 

0 GRACE COTHAUS: Assemblages, mandalas and 

cards. Reception: Friday, October 3, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 
October 3-November 29. Info, 862-2233. Vintage 

0 IRENE LEOERER LACROIX: "Form and Figure," intrt- 


0 JOHN GONTER: 

0 KATHERINE TAYLOR-MCBROOM: "Spectral 

Friday, October 3, 6-10 p.m. October 3-31. Info, 
578-2512. Studio 266 in Burlington. 

0 NANCY TOMCZAK: Watercolor paintings of 

863-6713. North End Studios in Burlington. 

chittenden county 

0 DAN HIGGINS: 'Posted in Winooski." new 

Thursday. October 9, 5-7 p.m. October 1-31. Inro, 373- 
5150. The Block Gallery 8. Coffeehouse in Winooski. 


® 


0 LORRAINE MANLEY & KATHLEEN MANLEY: 

October 12. 1-4 p.m. October 3-November 9. Info, 
899-3211. Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in Jericho. 
SCOTTIE RAYMOND: 'ISO Minutes." a show of 

The ArtSpace at the Magic Hat Artifactory in South 

barre/montpelier 

0 BEN PEBERDY: New collages by the Vermont 
October 3-November 21. Info. 552-8620. gallery SIX 

223-1151. Fresh Tracks Farm Vineyard & Winery in 
0 EMILY MITCHELL: "In the Moment" abstract paint- 
Friday. October 17, 4-8 p.m. October 2-31. Info, curator®* 

0 MARY ANNA ABUZAHRA: An exhibit that tells 

Info, 223-1431. Tulsi Tea Room in Montpelier. 

0 W. DAVID POWELL: "Everything Must Go 3.0." large 


stowe/smuggs area 

‘ELDER ART EXHIBIT: A show of artwork from 


5-7 p.m. October 1-31. 0 TOM DUNNE: Hand-turned 
time TBA. October 1-31. 0 VCEVY STREKALOVSKY: 

Gallery in Middlebury. 


mad river valley/waterbury 

0 7 WOMEN PAINTERS': Paintings in various styles 

October 11. 5-7 p.m. October 8-November 22. Info, 
767-9670. BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 

middlebury area 

0 ANNE CADY: ‘Imagining My Way to What Is True." 


outside Vermont 

0 DIANE LEIFHEIT & BARRY LOBDELL: Paintings. 
Ists. Reception: Friday. October 3. 5-8 p.m. October 

0 LES COSGROVE: “Love Your Mother." artwork by 
518-962-4449. Depot Theatre in Westport N.Y. 

ART EVENTS 

OPENING DOORS: CONSERVATION OF TIBETAN 
TANGKAS FROM THE MEAD ART MUSEUM': 




FIRST FRIDAY ART: Dozens of galleries and 

Info, 264-4839. 

‘OFF THE WALL: VISUAL WEIMAR*: Professor of 

College. Friday, October 3. 12:15 p.m. $5 donation. 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 




Vermont October 3-12. Info. 258-3992. 

WESTON ANTIQUE SHOW: An antiques show for 

country. Weston Playhouse, Friday. October 3, 10 
‘24-HOUR COMICS DAT: Create a 24-page comic 
Mediums. Williston. Saturday. October 4. 10 a.m. 
BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried market 
Saturdays, 9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Info, 865-7166. 

Saturday. October 4. 1-5 p.m. Info. 863-6458. 
CHRISTIE SCHEELE: Meet the abstract landscape 

Sunday, October 5. noon-2 p.m. Info, 458-0098. 
COLLECTORS SHOW: Browse a wide range of 

a.m.-4 p.m. Info. 247-4295. 


VAN GOGH'S INFLUENCE’: A 




Wednesday, October 8. 4:30 p.m. 

ILLUMINATING THE PRESENT. IMAGINING 
THE FUTURE’: A public talk by Chicago-based 

exhibit at venues around Vermont. Room 301, 
Wednesday. October 8. 7 p.m. Info. 656-2014. 

ONGOING SHOWS 


VERMONT CELEBRATES AMERICAN CRAFT 


GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES®SEVENDAYSVT.COM 





art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.79 


CAMERON SCHMITZ: Drawings and paintings 
865-7166. Courtyard Marriott Burlington Harbor. 


'CIVIL WAR-ERA DRAWINGS FROM THE BECKER 

Gallery. Through December 1£ -CIVIL WAR OBJECTS 
FROM THE UVM COLLECTIONS': Heirloom items 


more. Wilbur Room. Through May 17. 2015. KARA 
WALKER: "Harper's Pictorial History of the Civil 

DANCE AT BENNINGTON COLLEGE: SO YEARS 
OF MOVING THROUGH': Historic photos tell the 

Through November 29. Info, 6S2-4500. Amy E. 
DAVID TANYCH SCULPTURE: The fine woodworker 

and beyond. Through October 15. Info. 777-7002. 

0 ELLEN POWELL: Photographs of Acadia 

Thursday. October 9. 5:30-8:30 p.m. Through 
October 31. Info. 660-9005. The Gallery at Main 

■A FLATLANDER'S JOURNEY TO NEPAL’: UVM 

Through October 31. Info. 864-2088^ The Men's 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Paintings by 

on the third floor. Curated by SEABA. Through 
November 30. Info, 859-9222. The Innovation 

JAD FAIR & DANIEL SMITH: "Solid Gold Heart." an 

862-1001. Left Bank Home & Garden in Burlington. 
KRISTINE SLATTERLY: Abstract pop-art paintings: 
Info. 658-6016. Speeder 8, Earl’s: Pine Street in 

LILY HINRICHSEN & KARLA VAN VLIET "Altared/ 

Through October 29. Info, 363-4746. Flynndog 



American Craft Week Vermonters know they live in a crafty 


HOMEFRONT & BATTLEFIELD: OUILTS AND 
CONTEXT IN THE CIVIL WAR": More than 70 rare 


IMPRESSIONS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND 

December 30. Info. 985- 


LAUREL FULTON WATERS: ‘It 

Through November 30. Info, 985-8222. Shelburne 

‘LOCK. STOCK AND BARREL': The Terry Tyler 

rare examples made between 1790 and 1900. 

Beach Gallery. Through October 31. 'PAINTING A 

BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED VEHICLES': An exhibit 

automotive culture. Round Bam. NANCY CROW: 
"Seeking Beauty: Riffs on Repetition," quilts by 

Textile Gallery. PATTY YODER: The Alphabet of 

Through October 31. Info. 985-3346. Shelburne 


NINI CRANE: "Evolving." mixed-media paintings 
from travel. Through October 25. Info, 482-2878. 

863-2337. Burlington Beer Company in Williston. 
THE POTTERY SHOW: An exhibition of pottery 

985-3648. Shelburne Craft School. 

WHEELS’: Ajuried photography exhibit celebrating 


place, but this year there's even more reason to check out the potters, woodcutters and 
glassblowers in your area. The Green Mountain State has signed on as a major sponsor 
of American Craft Week, a national event that celebrates craftspeople in all SO states. 

In Vermont, the occasion is marked by two big craft festivals, in Stowe and Manchester, 
special events and studio tours at all five state craft centers, the statewide Fall Open 
Studio Weekend and more. For a complete list of American Craft Week events and 
locations in Vermont, check out americancraftweek.com/vermont. For a list of studios 
participating in the Fall Open Studio Weekend, visit vermontcrafts.com/links/open- 
fall.html. October 3-12. Pictured: Jeff Troy of Hubbardton Forge. 


OF LANO AND LOCAL: BURLINGTON: A 


October 24. Info, 656-4200. Living/Learning Center. 


ROBERT CHAMBERLIN: Burlington-inspired images 
Collective. Through November 2. Info. 660-9346. 


Chittenden county 

ELIZABETH ALLEN: 'Color. Light Moments: New 

EVIE LOVETT & PAULA BRADLEY: Two photography 
Bradley. Through October 25. Info. 862-5724. LCATV 


barre/montpelier 


4: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH’: With objects. 

Through December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 
Through December 19. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan 


AARON STEIN: M 

479-7069. Morse Block Deli in Barre. 

0 AL- MUTANABBI STREET STARTS HERE': A 

a.m.-noon. Through October 13. Info, 454-8311. Eliot 
ROCK SOLID IN & OUT: Stone sculptures and 

Second Floor Gallery. MARIE LEPRE GRABON & 
MARY-ELLEN LOVINSKY: 'Who Makes Community." 



DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photo- 

FELT TAPESTRY EXHIBIT: Handmade felt 

-FINDING A COMMON THREAD': A group show 

FRANK WOODS: Selected work from 'Recent Chaos: 

223-2518. Montpelier Senior Activity Center. 

‘OF LAND AND LOCAL': CALAIS: A multidisciplinary 

0 'REFLECTIONS': More than 30 Vermont artists 

5. 3-6 p.m. Through October 5. Info, 223-6613 or 

TONY CONNOR: 'An Artists Journey Through the 

watercolorist. Through October 31, Info. 828-3291. 
Spotlight Gallery in Montpelier. 

stowe/smuggs area 

0 CHRIS JORDAN: 'Midway.' photographs from 
the Midway Atoll of baby albatross killed by 

Thursday, October 16. 3-5 p.m. Through October 
25. Info, 635-1408. Julian Scott Memorial Gallery, 

ERIC TOBIN & KAREN WINSLOW: "Reflections: New 

413-219-7588. 


EXPOSED’ OUTDOOR SCULPTURE EXHIBITION: 

Through October 15. ‘UNREST: ART, ACTIVISM & 
REVOLUTION': An exhibit of artwork by national 


mad river valley /waterbury rutland area 

24TH ANNUAL ART IN THE ROUND BARN: A juried 






Through October 31. Info. 253-8358. Helen Day Art 


‘KICK AND GUDE: VERMONT'S NORDIC SKI 


LAND & LIGHT & WATER & AIR’: 

exhibit. Through December 28. Info. 644-5100. 
LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS’: The new wing of the 

PAUL SCHWIEDER. DUNCAN JOHNSON ). CHRIS 

Info. 253-8943. West Branch Gal lery& Sculpture 


PETER SCHUMANN: Paintings and sculpture by 

SUSAN BULL RILEY: Oil and watercolor paintings of 

Montpelier artist Through December 31. Info. 496- 
6682. Vermont Festival of the Arts Gallery in Waitsfield. 

middlebury area 

0 'ARTHUR HEALY & HIS STUDENTS': 30 paint- 

Bill Brooks. Through November 9. Info. 388-2117. 
Middlebury. 

EMILY MCMANAMY: "Hitting the Mat" a docu- 

FREDERICK "FRITZ" JAEGER: A selection of work 
October 31. Info, 989-7500. EastView at Middlebury. 
KATE GRIDLEY: "Passing Through." an exhibit of oil 
Through October 26. Info, 443-5258. Jackson 

‘PICTURING ENLIGHTENMENT: TIBETAN 
THANGKAS’: A collection of 18 centuries-old scrolls 

Amherst College. VISUAL WEIMAR’: Paintings. 

George Grosz, Otto Dix and Katthe Kollwitz. 

Through December 7. Info, 443-5007. Middlebury 

RACHAEL ROBINSON ELMER: An exhibit of 'Art 

Through October 26. Info. 877-3406. Rokeby 


ARTFULL VERMONT: Fifteen local artists present 
Through November 2. Info. 247-4295. Compass 

AUTUMN ALL MEMBER EXHIBIT: All members are 


FRAN BULL: ‘STATIONS,’ mixed-media sculp- 

October 25. Info. 775-0356. Chaffee Downtown Art 


SCULPTFEST 2014': Twelve artists created 

exhibit 0 KATE KATOMSKI: "The Quarry Project: 


exhibition. Artist talk: Saturday. October 11, 1 p.m. 
Studio In West Rutland. 

MAREVA MILLARC: "Absolutely Abstract" paintings 

Springs artist Through October 3. Info, 468-6052. 
Christine Price Gallery, Castleton State College. 

OF LAND AND LOCAL’: RUTLAND: A multidisci- 

October 26. Info. 865-5355. The Carving Studio & 

WARREN KIM8LE: ‘House of Cards." a playful 

folk artist Through November 4. Info. 247-4956. 
Brandon Artists Guild. 

champlain islands/northwest 

COLD HOLLOW SCULPTURE PARK: Sculptor David 

directions. Through October 11. Info. 512-333-2119. 


(8001 222-3142 - www.danforthpewter.com 

ORNAMENTS 
Buy 6 
get the 7 lh 
FREE! 


Middlebury 

52 Seymour Street & 
46 Mein Street 



2653 WalerburySlowe 



New Homes. Certified Green 
Great Location. 


art 



THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

JAMES MARSH 

PROFESSOR-AT-LARGE 


J. Lorand Matory 

Lawrence Richardson Professor of Cultural Anthropology 
i _ & Director of the Center for African and African American 
Ik ■ Research at Duke University 

STIGMA AND CULTURE:ETHNOLOGICAL 
SCHADENFREUDE IN BLACK AMERICA 

Monday, October 6 • 4:00PM 

Sugar Maple Ballroom, 4th Floor Davis Center 
590 Main St., Burlington 

Free and open to the public. 

For more information, contact Bess Malson-Huddle 
at the UVM President’s Office: (802) 656-0462 or 
Elizabeth.Malson-Huddle@uvm.edu or visit uvm.edu/president/marsh/ 


Staniford 

farms 



upper valley 



GODENSCHWAGER: Cartoon Imagery and interac- 



KUNSTKAMERA: THE TRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PETER THE GREAT 
MUSEUM': Artworks and artifacts in a variety of 



OF LAND AND LOCAL': WOODSTOCK: A multldiscl- 






OLD FRIENDS. NEW WORK': Recent paintings Dy 



SCULPTURE FEST 2014: The annual outdoor 



-STATUES OF LIBERTY': A sesquicentennial exhibit 



STEPHANIE SUTER: Eye Portraits.' haunting 



brattleboro area 

ROAD TRIP: AMERICA THROUGH THE 
WINDSHIELD': Photography and paintings by six 




Kathleen Judge 

Kathleen Judge is a Chicago-based visual 
artist whose contemporary drawings, 
prints, posters and video installations 
have netted her national attention and 
accolades. Judge shares a Grammy 
nomination with musician pal Neko Case 
for the cover art and packaging of Case’s 
Middle Cyclone album. Judge has also 
designed posters for the likes of Mumford 
& Sons and Los Lobos, and shot a music 
video for Guster. In 2009, she curated one 
of the Chicago Tribune's top five exhibits 
of the year, “Exquisite City." A selection of 
Judge’s drawings and prints is displayed 
at the Catamount Arts Gallery Annex at 
Dylan's Cafe in St. Johnsbury (owned 
by Case) through October 31. Pictured: 
“Waves." 





northeast kingdom 




VANESSA COMPTON: The Frontier Is My Home." 






CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

ANNUAL GIFT SHOW: CALL 
FOR ART: Each year. Artists’ 

during the holidays. This 






creepy. Deadline: October 11; 

Voodoo” will be held on 
Saturday. October 25. doors at 


net. Rose Street Artists’ 
Burlington. Info. 864-7738. 

CALL TO CRAFTERS: We re 

Craft Fair on November 29. 
9 a.m.-3 p.m. If Interested 


through October 29. 

CELEBRATE' CALL TO 


CALL TO ARTISTS FOR 
BURLINGTON BEER: ONE 




CALL TO ARTISTS: HOODOO 

of fall/harvest/Halloween- 


CREATIVE COMPETITION: For 

to Backspace Gallery. 266 
Pine Street in Burlington, 

Wednesday. October 1, and 

October 3. Entry $8. During 




CREATIVE EXPRESSIONS 
FOR POWER-FILLED LIVING: 
CALL FOR ART SUPPLIES: 


DREAMS AND 
HALLUCINATIONS’ CALL 
TO ARTISTS: We want 


MODEL ENGINEERING 
SHOW CALL TO ARTISTS: 


Show at the Windsor, VL, 

through October 22. 

MONTPELIER SENIOR 
ACTIVITY CENTER HOLIDAY 


Dan Groberg at 262-6284 or 

to $100. Including tables and 
Center. Info, 262-6284. 


chester/bennington 

. Through November 22. Info. 875-8900. 
at 39 North in Chester. 

VERMONT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY ANNUAL 

outside Vermont 

EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibition of 

THE ART OF WEAPONS': Selections from the per- 


21. 'WITNESS: ART AND CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE 

2095. ALLAN HOUSER: Five sculptures by one 


Plaza, representing his 3-D work from 1986-1992. 
Through May 11. 2015. Info, 603-635-7423. Hood 

FABULOUS FABERGE. JEWELLER TO THE CZARS': 

514-285-2000. REMARKABLE CONTEMPORARY 



T 1 1 T T 7 tft f r ' T T 
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You can at the Champlain JI 

Mini Maker Faire! Arts, crafts, < ==C U 

science, food, music and more. — 

OCTOBER 4 th A 5 th 

Shelburne Farms 
* 10am-5pm & Uam-4pm 


champlainmakerfaire.com 
BUY TICKETS 

TODAY 


Champlain Mini 

Maker Faire 












NEW IN THEATERS 

ANNABELLE: Remember the demonic doll From 7he 

director John F. Leonettl (The Butterfly Effect 




THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ELEANOR RIGBY: 

GONE GIRL: David Fincher (7he Social Network ) 

star. (149 min, R. Capitol, Essex, Majestic, Palace) 
LEFT BEHIND: Originally filmed with Kirk Cameron 


PG-13. Essex, Majestic) 

MY OLD LADY: A cash-strapped fellow (Kevin Kline) 

his play. (107 min. PG-13. Roxy) 

NOW PLAYING 


THE DROP*** A Brooklyn bartender (Tom Hardy) 

min. R: reviewed by M.H. 9/17) 

THE EQUALIZER* The ’80s TV show comes to the 

R; reviewed by R.K. 10/1 ) 

GUARDIANS OF THE GALAXY**** Make way 

min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 8/6) 

THE HUNDRED-FOOT JOURNEY **1/2 The owner 

Lasse Hallstrom (Safe Haven). With Om Purl and 
Manlsh Dayal. (122 min. PG; reviewed by M.H. 8/13) 

directed. (106 min, PG-13; reviewed by R.K. 8/27) 


PG: reviewed by M.H. 10/1) 

BOYHOOD***** Richard Linklater (Before 

CALVARY ***** Brendan Gleeson plays a priest 

Guard). With Chris O'Dowd and Kelly Reilly. (100 
min. R; reviewed by R.K. 9/10) 

DOLPHIN TALE 2*** In this sequel to the 2011 

Smith again directs. (107 min, PG) 


Door). (104 min. R) 

LOVE IS STRANGE**** A longtime couple 
(Alfred Molina and John Lithgow) finally tie the 

THE MANHATTAN SHORT FILM FESTIVAL: After 


NO GOOD DEED 1/2* Idris Elba plays an escaped 

Miller ("Luther'). With Leslie Bibb. (84 min. PG-13; 
reviewed by R.K. 9/17) 

THE NOVEMBER MAN*l/2 Pierce Brosnan plays 

Roger Donaldson (The Bank Job) directed. (108 
min, R; reviewed by R.K. 9/3) 

THE SKELETON TWINS ***1/2 Kristen Wlig and 

Johnson (True Adolescents). (93 min. R) 



VERMONT 

TECH 


CONTINUING EDUCATION O 

WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT 


Market 


Looking for a 
unique learning 
experience? 

We offer focused, hands-on, 
applied learning taught by 
subject matter experts. 


UPCOMING CLASSES 

Future Leaders in Construction (FLiC) 

THIRD TUESDAY EVERY MONTH OCTOBER-MAY 
8 AM-12 NOON I RANDOLPH CENTER 

SHRM Essentials of HR Management 

OCTOBER 25-26 1 9 AM-4:30 PM I WILLISTON 

SHRM Human Resource Leadership 

OCTOBER 25-26 & NOVEMBER 1 1 8 AM-5 PM I WILLISTON 


letooriaL 


5 


Free Samples 


Meet Over 45 Local Food 
Producers & Non-Profits 


ratings 


** = could've been worse, but not a lot 

**★* = smarter than the average bear 
**★** = as good as it gets 



an (Wrath of the Titans ) and 


(103 min, R: reviewed by M.H. 9/24) 


Live Music by Clay Man 



READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 





The Boxtrolls 
Dolphin Tale 2 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 




This Is Where I Leave You 

f Tiday 3 — thursday 9 

The Boxtrolls 3D 
The Boxtrolls 

'Gone Girt 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 
This Is Where I Leave You 


The Boxtrolls 3D 
The Boxtrolls 
Dolphin Tale 2 

No Good Deed 

This Is Where I Leave You 

friday 3 — thursday 9 

-Left Behind 
The Boxtrolls 


friday 3 — thursday 9 

The Boxtrolls 
Dolphin Tale 2 

'Left Behind 

This Is Where I Leave You 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


Dolphin Tale 2 

This Is Where I Leave You 

MAJESTIC 10 




The Boxtrolls 3D 
The Boxtrolls 
Dolphin Tale 2 


Manhattan Shorts 
This Is Where I Leave You 

friday 3 — thursday 9 

Dalai Lama Film 


My Old Lady 
The Trip to Italy 

PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


The Boxtrolls 

This Is Where I Leave You 

Vikings at the British 


friday 3 — thursday 9 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


friday 3 — thursday 9 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 




WELDEN THEATRE 


Dolphin Tale 2 

This Is Where I Leave You 

friday 3 — thursday 9 

A Most Wanted Man 
This Is Where I Leave You 




The Boxtrolls 


The Boxtrolls 
Dolphin Tale 2 


Dolphin Tale 2 
A Walk Among the 


/■I 

mobile 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 


■ b ' IC V E SI- J'vV ' MES -LL S OTHER NEARBY 


R OCK TOB E B F E ST 


October 18 


BEER, BACON & BANDS 


5:00-9:00 — ® Cider 

Basin Harbor Club at the Red Mill 





Live music! 

Rehab Roadhouse. Funk Wagon. 
Rumblecat. BandAnna 


Adults - $30 Kids under 16 - $15 

Undeb 5~ Free 

Admission includes Music, kids activities 
AND ALL THE BACON INSPIRED FOOD! GRILL STATION. 
THELMA'S BREAD DOUGH AND BAR ADDITIONAL. 
#BA5INHARB0R TICKETS: blf.lv/bhrocktober 
8O2.475.23iI f 



Call for Proposals 

atuvm.edu/EPSCoR' ' 


* 

Funding ptuuldtd hyMSf {PS 9 117 



MOVIE CUPS 


NEW ON VIDEO 


on the Boot. (115 min. NR: reviewed by R.K. 9/24) 


Stevens and Boyd Holbrook. (113 min, R) 


Carter (Coach Carter ) directed. (115 min. PG) 


a food truck. (115 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 5/26) 
THIRD PERSON — Paul Haggis (Crash) wrote and 

(137 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 7/16) 

TRANSFORMERS: AGE OF EXTINCTION — The 

min. PG-13; reviewed by R.K. 7/2) 


CVMC CARE 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 

Get in. Get out. Get Well. 


802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

^ = Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 


^fffculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Did you miss: THE ROVER 

Robert Pattinson sports bad teeth and a 
bizarre Southern accent in a bleak futuristic 
Western from director David Michod 
[Animal Kingdom). 

A title card tells us 10 years have passed 
since the global "collapse. - In the sparsely populated Australian outback. Eric (Guy 
Pearce) is minding his own business when three punks fleeing a robbery happen along, 
crash their car and steal his. 

That was a mistake. Because Eric will do whatever it takes to reclaim his 
unprepossessing vehicle, and he has no qualms about killing those who stand in his 



WHAT I'M WATCHING 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

Tliis week I'm watching: ROBOCOP 

The satire in Paul Verhoeven's 1987 film RoboCop 
is just as powerful as ever today — arguably even 
more so. An analysis of a single scene in this great 
film shows how Verhoeven uses POV camerawork to 
convey that satire. 






READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



“I love the music 
you’re playing! 

It’s about time there is 
a local station playing 
my kind of tunes.” 


(Z. 

Chittenden, VT 


Great Songs from the 
'70s, ‘80s and '90s 




fun stuff 




LULU EIGHTBALL 




MICHAEL DEFORGE 



APOLOGTZE.. 


MONSTER • 







Euphemistically Speaking 

Plagued by repeated recalls, General Motors directed 
its engineers to avoid using 69 words when discussing 
GM automobiles. Among mem: asphyxiating, deathtrap, 
disemboweling, genocide, grenade-like and powder keg. 
( Detroit Free Press) 

Muted Message 

The women’s advocacy group Ultraviolet responded 
to the National Football League’s handling of recent 
domestic violence cases by having an airplane fly a ban- 
ner during an Atlanta Falcons home game calling for the 
resignation of NFL commissioner Roger Goodell: “UL- 
TRAVIOLET: GOODEL MUST GO.” Besides misspell- 
ing Goodell’s name, the message was delivered above 
Atlanta’s new Georgia Dome, whose roof prevented 
spectators from seeing the banner. (Atlanta’s WXIA-TV) 

Breaking News 

India's state television channel Doordarshan fired a 
news anchor who referred to Chinese President Xi Jin- 
ping as “Eleven Jinping," confusing Xi’s name with the 
Roman numerals XI. “It is an unpardonable mistake," a 
Doordarshan senior official said. (Reuters) 

KTVA-TV news reporter Charlo Greene concluded her 
report on the Alaska Cannabis Club by revealing on air 
that she was the owner of the Anchorage medical mari- 
juana business. She announced she would “be dedicat- 
ing all of my energy toward fighting for freedom and 
fairness, which begins with legalizing marijuana here in 
Alaska," and informed viewers, “And as for this job, well, 
not that I have a choice but, fuck it, I quit.” Then she 
walked off camera. (Anchorage Daily News) 

Law and Order: DIY 

Police forces in England and Wales have begun asking 
crime victims to cany out their own investigations after 
having their car stolen or property damaged, according 
to a report by Her Majesty's Inspectorate of Constabu- 


lary. The watchdog agency found that police instructed 
victims to look out for potential fingerprint evidence, 
check for witnesses and search secondhand websites for 
their stolen property. The HMIC also said that 37 of the 
43 forces investigated dealt with cases over the phone 
without victims ever meeting a police officer. “They’re 
the cops,” HMIC inspector Roger Baker said, “and we 
expect the cops to catch people.” (Britain’s Independent) 

Casting the First Stone 

While Doug Wilkey, 61, spent two years asking the city 
of Dunedin, Fla., to shut down the lemonade stand run 
by his 12 -year-old neighbor, TJ. Guerrero, news reports 
of Wilkey^ efforts brought an outpouring of donations 
for the boy from as far away as Canada, 
ranging from $5 to $250. Meanwhile, 
acting on an anonymous tip, city officials 
began investigating Wilkey for possi- 
bly running a business out of his home 
without a license, subjecting him to daily 
fines of $250 until he complies with 
ordinances governing home-based busi- 
nesses. (Tampa Bay Times) 


Y’all Talk 

The Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
canceled plans for a six-week course 
in “Southern accent reduction" after 
workers complained. The east Tennessee 
facility employs more than 4,000 people. 

The class promised to give employees “a more-neutral 
American accent, and be remembered for what you say 
and not how you say it.” The class was canceled within 
hours of its announcement, according to the lab’s com- 
munications director, David Keim. “Given the number 
of staff here who have Southern accents, this was clearly 
not received well,” Keim said. “We’ve offered accent 
reduction training to foreign nationals for years, but this 
one obviously surprised some folks." (Knoxville News 
Sentinel) 


Gender Inclusivlty 

Wesleyan University’s two on-campus fraternities must 
start accepting women, according to a ruling by the 
Connecticut school’s board of trustees. The decision 
was made “with equality and inclusion in mind,” school 
president Michael Roth and trustee chairman Joshua 
Boger told students. “Our residential Greek organiza- 
tions inspire loyalty, community and independence. 
That’s why all our students should be eligible to join 
them.” (Washington Times) 

Mills College became the first all-female college to 
admit men, provided they were “assigned to the female 
sex at birth” and have legally changed their gender to 
male. The California school’s admis- 
sion policy on “transgender or gender 
questioning applicants” is believed to 
be the first of its kind among the na- 
tion’s 119 single-sex colleges. (Wash- 
ington Times) 


ELEVEN JINPING 


Show or Go 

Eleutherios Spirou, who has worked 
at a pizzeria in Quincy, Mass., since 
1989, risks deportation because of 
exaggerated claims made on his visa 
application. The owners of Copeland 
Pizza declared that Spirou was able to 
"exercise showmanship in preparation 
of food, such as tossing pizza in the 
air to lighten the texture.” Spirou later admitted to U.S. 
Citizenship and Immigration Services that he doesn’t 
actually throw the dough and was denied his visa. “Even 
accepting Copeland’s definition of the term ‘showman- 
ship’ would require Spirou to perform his duties in a 
dramatic manner,” U.S. District Court judge Denise 
Casper ruled, upholding the federal agency’s deporta- 
tion order. (Boston Herald) 


JEN SORENSEN 



HARRY BLISS 



"Sorry pal, I just need to make sure 


she likes me fori 



fun stuff 


deep dark Fears 



» WOWJj THAT I'LL BE KtSTlW my ft El 
ON THE &ASH&OAP-B AND &E IN AN ACCIDENT, 



AHb THE CRASH WANT &t TOO BAD , ROT 
V'Ll DIE WHEN the MK6AG mares mE 

Knee hisseif »h the face. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 

KAZ 


RED MEAT 


Mqx cannon 









weird graduation gift: a troll doll, 
one of those plastic figurines 
with frizzy, brightly colored 
hair. Around the same time, his 
mother urged him to enter an 
upcoming comedy contest at 
a nearby club. Jimmy decided 
that would be fun. He worked up 
a routine in which he imitated 
various celebrities auditioning to 


dolls. With the doll by his side, he 
won the contest, launching his 


the possibility of a comparable 
development in your life: an odd 
blessing or unexpected gift that 
inspires you to express one of 
your talents on a higher level. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): As I hike through 
the wilderness at dusk, the crickets always 
seem to be humming in the distance. No 
matter where I go, their sound is farther off 
never right up close to me. How can that be? 
Do they move away from me as I approach? 
I doubt it I sense no leaping insects in the 
underbrush. Here's how this pertains to 
you: My relationship with the crickets' song 
is similar to a certain mystery in your life. 
There's an experience that 
forever seems just out of r 
you’re drawing 
and be in its midst, but it Inevitably eludes 
s: A change 


self to tell you what he or she has discovered. 
The revelations may take a while to start roll- 
ing in. but I predict that a whole series of in- 
sights will have arrived by this time next week. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): The journey 
that awaits you is succinct but epic. It will 
last a relatively short time but take months 
to fully understand. You may feel natural 
and ordinary as you go through it even as 
you are being rather heroic. Prepare as best 
as you can, but keep in mind that no amount 
of preparation will get you completely ready 
for the spontaneous moves you'll be called 
on to perform. Don't be nervous! I bet you 
will receive help from an unexpected source. 
Feelings of deja vu may crop up and provide 
a sense of familiarity — even though none 
of what occurs will have any precedents. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): In the wild, 
very few oysters produce pearls — about one 
In every 10,000. Most commercial pearls 
come from farmed oysters whose pearls have 
been induced by human intervention. As you 
might expect, the natural jewel is regarded 
as far more precious. Let's use these facts 
as metaphors while we speculate about 
your fate in the next eight months. I believe 
you will acquire or generate a beautiful new 
source of value for yourself. There’s a small 
chance you will stumble upon a treasure 
equivalent to the wild pearl. Gut I suggest you 
take the more secure route: working hard to 
create a treasure that's like a cultivated pearl. 


prediction: The time will come when people 
will travel in stages moved by steam engines, 
almost as fast as birds fly, 15 or 20 miles an 
hour.* We may be surprised that a visionary 
innovator like Evans dramatically minimized 
the futures possibilities. In the same way, 
I suspect that later In your life, you might 
laugh at how much you are underestimating 
your potential right now. In telling you this, 
I’m hoping you will stop underestimating. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): 'Dear So- 
Called Astrologer: Your horoscopes £ 
than useless. Mostly they £ 
philosophical and poetic crap that doesn't 
apply to my daily life. Please cut way back 
on the fancy metaphors. Just let me know 
if there is money or love or trouble coming 
my way — like what regular horoscopes 
say! — Skeptical Scorpio.* Dear Skeptical: In 
my astrological opinion, you and your fellow 
Scorpios will soon feel the kind of pressure 
you just directed at me. People will ask 
you to be different from what you actually 
are. My advice? Do not acquiesce to them. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): 
Tomatoes are a staple of Italian cuisine now, 
but there weren't any tomatoes in Europe 
until the 16th century, when Spanish explor- 
ers brought them from Central and South 
America. Likewise, Malaysia has become a 
major producer of rubber, but it had no rubber 
trees until seeds were smuggled out of Brazil in 
the 19th century. And bananas are currently a 
major crop in Ecuador thanks to 16th-century 


has remained difficult for you to integrate. 
But I predict that will change in the coming 
months. You will finally find a way to bring it 
into your conscious awareness and explore 
it with courage and grace. Of course it will 
be scary for you to do so. But I assure you 
that the fear is a residue from your old con- 
fusion. not a sign of real danger. To achieve 
maximum liberation, begin your quest soon. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): This is a 
prime time to do things that aren’t exactly 
easy and relaxing, but that on the other hand 
aren't actually painful. Examples: Extend 
peace offerings to adversaries. Seek recon- 
ciliation with valuable resources from which 
you have been separated and potential allies 
from whom you have become alienated. Try 
out new games you would eventually like 


read on interesting people you don't under- 
stand very well. Catch my drift Aquarius? 

For now. at least, leaving your comfort zone 
is likely to be invigorating, not arduous. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Your oracle 
is built around the epigrams of conceptual 
artist Jenny Holzer. From her hundreds of 
pithy quotes, I have selected six that offer the 
exact wisdom you need most right now. Your 
job is to weave them all together into a sym- in 
phonic whole. 1. *lt's crucial to have an active £ 
fantasy life." 2. "Ensure that your life stays in □ 
flux." 3. "I have every kind of thought, and that 5 
is no embarrassment.* 4. "Animalism is per- 
fectly healthy." 5. "Finding extreme pleasure Q 
will make you a better person if you're careful ^ 
about what thrills you." 6. "Listen when your 
body talks." 

1-877-873-4888 
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Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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ROMANTIC, PISCEAN, LOVABLE AND 




SUPER NERD 


JUST YOUR AVERAGE VT CHICK 

THE FUN STUFF 

MUST LOVE MUPPETS 
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FUN, SMART, INTRIGUING TOTAL 
PACKAGE 

Big turn on. Llvinlife34, 34, Cl 


KIND, SENSUOUS. ADVENTUROUS AND 

Smart funny, quirky, sensuous. 


VT COUNTRY GIRL 

EDUCATED AND DOWN-TO-EARTH 

SHARED ADVENTURES AND HONEST 






CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


RESTORE MY FAITH 

PASSIONATE. POSITIVE AND FUN- 






ADVENTURE 


LETS SEE WHAT HAPPENS 

it goes. ChjllChick23, 30, Cl 
EARTH MATTERS 


STYLISH. WITTY. CONFIDENT. CLUMSY. 

ass SWF "Mad Men" Joan-like. Love 

I TWINKLE FROM WITHIN! 

and reading. Girlnxtdoor714. 31. Cf 
SAILOR/SKIER/RED-HOT REDHEAD! 

Action Based Care. Looking to meet 


EASYGOING. LOVE TO LAUGH 


INDEPENDENT. INVOLVED. REFORMED 
URBANITE 

LOVING GUY LOOKING 

SHSJcrcir 1 

HONESTY. LOYALTY AND MUTUAL 

LOOKING FOR THE RIGHT ONE 

=11= 

HAPPY ARTIST. SMART. THOUGHTFUL. 

know someone. Trust Is built over time. 

LETS GO EXPLORING 
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LOVER AT HEART 

COUPLE SEEKING SPERM DONOR 

in every way funpeterl955. 59. Cl 

MEN ieekiit^WoMLN 

LAID-BACK. LOOKING FOR LOVE 

1 am looking for a lady. 20-25, who 

with new faces. glanllZO. 23. Cl 

TALENTED, LAID-BACK. FUNNY. 
DESIRABLE, GENUINE 

DANCING THE RIVER AT NIGHT 



LOVING, LAID-BACK. LONELY 

can't be caged. Aml492, 66. Cl 
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LIFE IS A POETIC JOURNEY 

and be intimate, timk49. 49. Cl 

OLD AND IN THE WAY 


FUNNY, ADVENTUROUS CUDDLER 


ACTIVE AND INQUISITIVE 

there to share it with. WalkerVT. 54 
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ASK 

ATHENA 



I left my boyfriend because he cheated and lied the 
whole time we were together. The truth is, I knew he 
was a failure and didn't amount to anything. So I got 
behind him, encouraged him to start up a business, 
get back to the university and save up money. He had 
a son and another baby on the way. A year later, he 
reached out to me indirectly. He blew everything off 
and has turned to alcohol to numb the pain. On the 
other hand, I made it in life, I got my degree and my 
life is really good at the moment. Should I help him, 
or should I leave him to it? I don't know, really. BTW, I 
don't want him back at all. 



Cautiously Conflicted 


Hmm. Conflicted is right, girl. I mean, it's clear you 
know he's not good for you and has done little for you, 
and you're on a healthy and happy path without him. 
Yet he still gnaws at you. And a part of you thinks you 
can make a difference. Are you sure you don't have 
some feelings for him? It's OK if you do; it's not easy 
to wipe the heart completely clean of someone after 
a breakup, no matter how trying the relationship may 
have been. Old loves, like old habits, die hard. 

Regardless of what you feel for him, though, it will 
not do you any good to try and help him sort out his 
mess. You're not his mom or sister or bestie. You don't 
need him, and who cares whether he needs you? He's 
trouble. 

What's behind your lingering sense of 
responsibility, anyway? Is it your ego? Don't be so 
foolish as to believe you can have any lasting effect 
on this guy. He needs professional counseling. Is it 
some sort of maternal instinct? Get a dog. Are you a 
drama seeker? Start a relationship with "Scandal” or 
"Revenge." Do you feel badly, or even guilty, that after 
all the help you gave him, he's fallen off the wagon? If 
so, you're wasting your time. You were a healthy and 
positive influence then, but he is a challenged person 
and perhaps always will be. Maybe that sounds cold — 
it's hard to see someone you care about self-destruct. 
But he is no longer your problem. 

My advice: Stay away. You don't need the drama, 
heartache or disappointment. You don't need to feel 
responsible — resist the urge to fix things. Focus 
on yourself, on the results you want in life. And give 
yourself permission to let go. 


Athena 


* 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 





"The sheer excitement of it all. 
Shopping and deciding on a ring 
for her hand in marriage was the 
biggest secret I've ever kept from 
anyone and the nerves and jitters 
told me how thrilled I was 
to ask her to marry me” 
-Josh Stewartt 

fit? tit afafcw/ 
de£utened tfte ri/ty 
fol&ca/t at 

www.myvbj.com 
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I CAME FOR THE BUDDHAS 

Mercantile. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912476 
KAREN. CHURCH STREET 

Friday the 19th. I didn't get a bus ticket i was 

Friday, Septembers, 2014. Where: Church 
Street You: Woman. Me: Woman. 1912474 

GAVE ME PASTRY AT BARRIO 

Barrio Care. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912473 
POUR HOUSE BEAUTY! 




When: Friday. September 26, 2014. Where: 
Pour House. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912472 


Verita. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912471 
G1S ® MRG 

September 20. 2014. Where: Grift 15th 


PRETTY GIRL AT BARRIO BAKERY 

Bakery. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912469 
GIRL WITH THE DOTHRAKI TATTOO 
Friday. Septemberl2, 2014. Where: Tinder. 


Sanctuary meeting. You: Man. Me: Man. #912468 
BACK IN TOWN 


waterfront You: Man. Me: Woman. #912467 
PERRY THE PARTY PENGUIN 

Get Down. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912466 
THE SHIRT OFF MY BACK 


September 21. 2014. Where: 7 Foster St., 
Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #912465 

PRO PIG AND BLACKBACK WATERBURY 

September 19. 2014. Where: Waterbury, Pro Pig/ 
Blackback. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912464 

AMAZINGLY BEAUTIFUL AT HOME DEPOT 

Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912463 


BLONDE NURSE BLACK/RES 

Waterbury. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912462 
MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN EVER! 

2nd floor watching you. It looked like we met with 

Quarry Hill. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912461 


BUCKLIN TRAIL. KILLINGTON 

Where: Killington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912460 
BLONDE, BLACK JEEP. WALMART WILLISTON 

September 17. 2014. Where: Walmart 
Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912459 

BLACK CAP KAT 

September 8. 2014. Where: Black Cap Coffee 
in Stowe. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912458 

CHECKOUT LINE AT WALMART 

Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912457 


THE POUR HOUSE BEAUTY! 

House. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912456 
MY DUNKIN' MAN 

outside of DO? When: Saturday, September 
Donuts. You: Man. Me: Woman. 1912454 
VICTORIA. LA PORTUOUESA 


Wednesday, July 16. 2014. Where: dog park, bike 
path. Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912452 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 
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.3 BURLINGTON 
104.7 & 100.3 MONTPELIER 
>5.7 THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM 
>3.1 & 107.7 THE UPPER VALLEY _ 
AND NOW AT 93.7! _ 
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GET READY! 




BUZZES 

~ 9 ? 6 
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Ski & Snowbo ard Packages From $99.001 

SAVE ON IT! 


a B 

Outdoor Gear, Apparel & Clothing. 


son 

■son OFF) 

| Custom Footbed 
■ With Boot Purchase* 

| Full Ski /Board Tune* j 

| * Vabd through Ott. 31st. 2014. does nolappiylopretious 

■ Valid through Oct. 31st 2014. Does rot apply to previous J 
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Alpine Shop Cade: I0IC-AS7D 


ALPINE 


SHOP 

Since 1 963 



1184 Williston Road, S. Burlington • Sun-Tues 10-6, Wed-Sat 10-7 • 862-2714 • TB t l <p /AlpineShopVT 







